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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


V.—ON CAPTAINCY 


BY LORD HAWKE 


THE attempt to impart to others some account of what has been 
done in a certain department of the game of cricket for a good 
many years past naturally makes one introspective. There can 
be no question that the captaincy of a team involves a great 
deal of responsibility. The compliment and the honour coine 
from those who repose the care of a side to one man. But 
that one man has so much to think of, so much dependent 
upon his judgment, that the importance of what is expected 
from him thrusts aside all false sentiment of vanity. He can 
feel proud that he is thought fit for his post, but beyond that 
is created a sense of humility at the limitations of individual 
capacity rather than arrogance. The last person to enjoy a 
match—though I would be far from suggesting that he never 
does so—might well be the captain. The happiest man is the 
bowler who has a pitch to suit him and a fielding side who 
can hold catches. Still, is not the pavilion critic happier still— 
the man who can coach everybody, yet who is never called 
upon to display his own practical ineptitude? True criticism 
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is helpful, nay, is invaluable—certain writers in the Press, for 
example, are of great assistance in modern cricket—but the 
consequential, dictatorial type, who is a plague to all his neigh- 
bours, is a spectator ‘who never would be missed,’ as Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert writes. 

In response to the Editor’s invitation to write on this topic, I 
am bound to begin with myself. This is not out of egotism, 
but simply because it has been my good fortune to enjoy a 
wide experience as a captain on many fields and in many 
climes ; indeed, it would savour of affectation if I did not yield 
to the special request which has been made to me that my 
article should be personal. I feel very gratified at having been 
able to lead Yorkshire to so many victories, and I also keenly 
appreciate the way in which I have been treated. My county 
committee have reposed in me a degree of confidence which 
it is impossible sufficiently to acknowledge. They have in a 
great measure left the selection of the county side to me, a 
point on which I wish to lay great stress, because other captains 
have not been so fortunate. I know of cases—lI trust all may 
be truthfully spoken of in the past tense—in which captains 
have been severely hampered by the selection committee. 
Instances could be given where the captain actually had not a 
seat on the committee—that is to say, he had no voice in 
choosing the men he was to lead into the field. Examples 
could also be quoted of captains who, though certainly on the 
selection committee, were not allowed to modify their teams 
whilst touring in out-matches without telegraphing for instruc- 
tions from a hastily collected quorum in the county pavilion. 
Such anomalies are absurd. If a captain be capable of direct- 
ing a side during a match, he must also be capable of choosing 
the men most suitable for that match. If he be not, he is not 
fit to be captain at all. If he be, he should be entrusted with 
large powers from his county committee. 

The captain of a county team can adopt either of two 
courses with his men. He can be autocratic, or he can take 
counsel with one or two of his side—of course, assuming 
responsibility for the final decisions. 1am not going to inveigh 
against the former course. Captains have found it successful, 
and have led elevens to victory ; but I am not ashamed to own 
that I have derived valuable assistance from members of my 
team. I donot speak only of the amateurs, but also of the pro- 
fessionals. If I am to allude to my captaincy of Yorkshire, I 
should like to say that I have taken counsel in former days with 
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Tom Emmett and George Ulyett, whilst for years I have found 
John Tunnicliffe a right-hand man. In the multitude of 
counsellors there may be confusion, but on the sensible shrewd 
words of an acute judge much sound reliance can be placed. 
I also believe in a captain knowing all about hismen. Let him 
feel interest in their home-life, and let them become aware that 
in him they have a sincere friend. The way in which he will 
come into touch with them by this means would surprise some 
captains who could not tell you the trades by which their 
professionals earn their winter wage. Cricketers are human, 
and when you play together for three or four months, bonds of © 
mutual attachment and respect ought to have been formed. I 
consider that a captain is responsible to his committee and to 
the public for the morale of his team. The man who is a 
pernicious example ought to be sacked, no matter how skilled 
he may be as a cricketer. A black-leg in a side will work 
moral mischief, and tend to loosen the bonds of mutual 
co-operation in a way far more detrimental than is counter- 
balanced by his own performances. ‘That trite old adage about 
mens sana is a golden text in cricket. 

The action of a captain in the field should not be too 
arrogant. Whenever the bowler has sufficient experience, he 
ought to be allowed to place his field. Thus, could any one 
in England set men for George Hirst’s bowling half as well 
as George Hirst himself? When Wilfred Rhodes first came 
out, he had not the knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of opposing 
batsmen to enable him accurately to modify the position of his 
fieldsmen ; therefore, it was the captain’s duty to support him. 
So also is it the duty of the captain to shift the field according 
to the obvious play of the batsman if this be unnoticed by the 
bowler. 

About the changing of bowling it is impossible to speak with 
authority. It depends not only on the judgment of the captain, 
but on his intuition. Itis often advisable to ask a bowler about 
to be taken off if he feels he would like one more over or not. 
Sometimes the man will be glad of a rest. Or again he may 
feel encouraged to the brief extra effort and obtain the desired 
separation. If the bowler likes it by all means let him have the 
over. It is to some extent a matter of temperament. And 
whilst alluding to temperament, it may be suggested that this is 
of exceptional importance in choosing the twelfth man. The 
cricketer who feels hurt because he is not included in the regular 
side, the man who loses heart and the man of a despondent 
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disposition, will never make a valuable twelfth man. The ideal 
for this rather thankless post is a superb field who will turn out 
cheerily at any moment. He should be a man who does not 
care where he is put in, but will do his best not only to make 
runs but to back up—a thing in which many cricketers on the 
verge of a county team are apt to be callous about after their 
first few trials. 

Another duty of a county captain is to give judicious trial 
to eligible colts. He ought to be able to see which men are of 
no use whatever, and which will train on if carefully fostered. It 
takes three seasons of county cricket to bring out all the ability 
in aman, It must be borne in mind that nervousness often 
prevents a colt from doing himself full justice at his early 
appearances. If Hayward, Hirst, and Rhodes all made remark- 
ably successful débuts, Braund, Brockwell, Briggs, Gunn, and 
Rawlin all ripened after protracted trials. But when in doubt 
as to the preference to be given to one of a batch of colts whose 
ability seems to be pretty well on a level, the choice ought to 
fall on the lad who is smartest in the field. To attain a high 
standard of efficiency in fielding should be another aim with a 
county captain ; matches are thus won and lost. I believe some 
anonymous calculator declared that out of 187,000 runs scored 
last year, 78,000 would have been saved had all reasonable 
catches been held : a startling commentary. 

I am emphatically of opinion that an amateur should be 
captain of a county team. Not only will the side work better 
together, but it entirely does away with any suspicion of 
personal interest in the matter of allotting talent money. On 
many sides the old-fashioned plan of giving a fixed sum for six 
wickets, fifty runs, and so forth has been abolished. In its place 
has been set up a system of marks given by the captain who 
estimates the value of the work done, not by its actual appear- 
ance on the score sheet, but by the help it afforded towards win- 
ning the match. This delicate task can be better entrusted in 
the long-run to an amateur than to a professional—who would 
not appreciate the job at all in his heart—or to a committee- 
man watching from the pavilion.! 


' To be more precise, there are two systems of remuneration by marks. 
The one is for the county committee to set aside a fixed sum (in one case it is 
£120) to be divided among the professionals according to the marks given by 
the captain; the other system, employed by Yorkshire, is to allow me to 
give each man as many marks as I think he deserves, each mark being worth 
five shillings. 
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It is the task of the captain to write the order of going in. 
One thing experience points out is the advantage of sticking to 
the same order. This is a golden rule and ought only to be 
modified in the last quarter of an hour in the day. Of course 
this is a step more than advocating the desirability of the same 
pair going in first on all ordinary occasions. Look at the names 
inseparably associated in the minds of cricketers. In days gone by 
E. M. Grace and W. G. Grace for Gloucestershire, A. N. Hornby 
and Barlow for Lancashire, I. D. Walker and A. J. Webbe for 
Middlesex, had become ‘household words.’ To-day Brown and 
Tunnicliffe, Abel and Brockwell, A.C. MacLaren and Ward, are 
names which seem closely linked. A captain should not be afraid 
to insist on his bowlers getting out cheaply when batting. On 
occasions they may be allowed to amuse themselves by making 
afew runs. But as a rule their stay at the wicket should be 
brief. This may seem hard lines ; but it is in the best interests 
of the man himself and his side that the bowler should get as 
much repose as possible whilst his side is batting. Another 
golden rule may be noted. Have a fearless man placed half way 
down your order to stop a possible rot. Men like Blackham, 
S. M. J. Woods, and Wainwright have worked marvels in this 
way. When a man has a fancy for a particular place it is a 
good thing if feasible to gratify his desire. If a man has had a 
run of bad luck it is advisable to put him in first so that he will 
not grow nervous whilst waiting in the pavilion. On the other 
hand, if the man out of form sincerely desires to be put in late, it 
is judicious to humour him, as a couple of ‘not outs’ may help him 
to regain confidence. 

These seem to me the chief suggestions arising from experi- 
ence of county captaincy, and the majority will of course apply 
to all sorts and conditions of cricket. But on certain points 
some further observations must be made. 

In a touring team I am almost tempted to say that half the 
duties of a captain are finished before he steps into the field. 
In any foreign trips, whether to America, Canada, India, West 
Indies, South Africa, or Australia, a vast deal depends on the 
control a captain has over his men when the matches are not in 
progress. Toshow colonials and our kinsmen across the Atlantic 
the best type of Englishman must be the laudable desire of a 
captain. To do this he must ensure discipline, and his personal 
example amply suffices to set a good standard of conduct among 
his men. I have many happy reminiscences on tour of staunch 
friends, of generous hospitality, and untold kindness received 
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in distant parts of the globe. Of the tours that are ended the 
memories will live as long as life lasts. Finally, in a touring 
team, the captain has to make a succession of speeches, It is 
his duty not only to say ‘thank you’ from the bottom of his 
heart, but to do his share in promoting the unity of hands across 
the oceans, and he may often find opportunities to suggest how 
local cricket may be improved. All this does not require 
oratory, only sincerity. 

The captain of a. university eleven has one of the most 
difficult positions. His main business is to win the university 
match, and the selection of his side has to be based on that 
assumption ; therefore he, more than any other captain, is 
forced to rely on contemporary form. But against that has to 
be set the fact that a young cricketer may be rendered nervous 
by the crowd at Lord’s. All things else being on the whole equal, 
preference can be fairly given to the man who has played for 
Eton or Harrow, rather than for one who has seldom had a 
gallery. The delicate task of telling an Old Blue he is not 
good enough to play is one from which no captain should 
shrink when the interests of the side are at stake. Again, other 
things being much on a level, I would rather play a senior than 
a fresher, owing to the great steadiness a couple of additional 
years’ experience usually affords. Yet, better than all, a couple 
of county matches is worth a whole term of college or even 
university matches. Regret has been expressed that university 
sides are so entirely recruited from sundry colleges, but the 
theories suggested above will in practice generally restrict the 
candidates to those drawn from a few colleges. 

Finally, the captain of a public school can rely on older and 
wiser heads than his own. Iam no advocate for the gratuitous 
and ubiquitous interference of the master who has charge of 
the cricket ; but in the majority of cases he is an Old Blue and 
often a valued county cricketer, and his experience and advice 
will be of much service to the lad who holds the reins of office. 
The captain who will win matches for his school is the one who 
can see that there are good cricketers outside his own house, 
and who has regular fielding practice, not only for his eleven, 
but for those who at some schools are termed ‘choices.’ He 
must resist the temptation of over-working his best bowlers. 
Lads collapse rapidly in ability so soon as they feel over-strain. 
It is also a matter for delicate discrimination when the school- 
colours should be given. If apportioned too long before the 
principal match, one or two of the eleven may be slack. On 
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the other hand, a lad of high-strung temperament, with an 
obvious aptitude for the game, may not be able to do himself 
justice until his place is assured, It is all a matter for the 
personal judgment of the captain, part of the splendid edu- 
cation provided by British sport. 

In the preceding observations I have endeavoured to provide 
some serviceable suggestions ; but my own belief is that there is 
intuitive disposition towards good captaincy in some cricketers, 
and a hopeless inability among others who have attained fame 
at the wickets. The importance of sympathetic captaincy 
cannot be exaggerated, and individuals have sometimes pulled 
a team together by sheer personal energy and power over their 
comrades. There are leadersin cricket just as there are leaders 
of men in other branches of activity. But the ideal captain 
should possess all I have hinted at and something more—the 
enthusiasm for the game, the quiet self-confidence which is not 
mere vanity, and, a most important point, ever ready self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of his side. 


SHOOTING THE RAPIDS 


BY Lievut.-CoL. ANDREW HAGGARD, D.S.O. 


And when in other climes we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all seems flow’ry, wild and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting, 

We think how great had been our bliss, 
If heaven had but assigned us, 

To live and die in scenes like this 
With one we’ve left behind us. 


IT was in words like these that the poet Moore wrote one of his 
sweetest ditties, and sometimes when I have been visiting the 
Island on Lake St. John in the province of Quebec, it has 
seemed to me almost as though the spirit of the great Tommy 
Moore must hover around its precincts, For the Island is one 
of those corners of the earth where nature is to be encountered 
in every mood, and in every mood alike is charming. We can 
imagine his poetic soul hovering in the lambent sunbeams over 
the borders of the lucid lake, exclaiming to the fair peri by his 
side, ‘If there be Paradise here upon earth, it is this, it is 
this.’ 
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A Paradise indeed is this sweet spot, the Island on the 
Grande Décharge of the Saguenay River, not only to all poetic 
souls but to the worthy disciple of the great Izaak Walton, 
who can say with that great father of the art of fly-fishing : 


I care not I to fish in seas, 
Fresh waters best my mind do please. 


It is indeed the Eden of fishermen, this little islet situated, 
like our lives, ever on the borders of peace and the borders of 


PEACE—THE ISLAND 


passion, yet never certain whether rightly belonging to the one 
or to the other. 

This is not merely a poetical simile but a positive fact, for 
often has it occurred to the writer of these lines to start from 
the western side of Lake St. John expecting to see the Island 
the centre of a storm, expecting indeed to see the waves of the 
lake washing furiously against the rocky cliffs of the Island, and 
yet to find on arrival, owing to the shelter afforded by adjacent 
hill and forest, the broad placid stream of the mighty Saguenay 
sweeping past the Island in majestic silence, all unrutfled by 
the storm dashing over the surface of the beautiful lake just 
traversed. 
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‘But take a birch-bark canoe, engage a couple from the 
group of picturesque French-Canadian or half-breed guides 
whom on landing you find lounging about, like Italian 
lazzaroni, on the strand near the hospitable Island House, and 
then, if you be not an old ‘ voyageur,’ you shail soon, in perfect 
safety to yourself, enjoy a grand and new sensation. 

Seated on the bottom of that frail craft, composed of sheets 
of birch bark sewn on the ribs of cedar with the sinews of the 
tamarack or larch tree, you glide swiftly from stillness to storm, 
from nature in her kindest mood to nature in her most self- 
assertive moments. As, quietly and without the slightest effort, 
the guide kneeling in the bow and his companion seated at the 
stern dip their broad-bladed paddles together, you hear at first 
nought save the ripple of the water as the canoe glides through 
it, broken by the regular and harmonious sound of the 
rhythmical time beaten by the paddles. And thus, without any 
effort, the canoe progresses, and progresses swiftly. But as 
you pass down near the shores of the Island, and note the 
silvery birches, the twisted cedars, the white-pine trees, and the 
fragrant scented Canada balsams, all reflected faithfully in the 
placid waters at its base, your ears soon become aware of 
another sound besides that of the dip of the propellers. 

-A moaning roar, now rising higher as the summer breeze 
wafts your way, now sinking lower again and but faintly heard, 
only a second later to break upon the ear with a still louder 
insistence ; this wild and ominous sound it is which now arrests 
the attention, and it must be owned, when heard for the first 
time, arrests it with a sensation of awe almost indeed amounting 
to a shudder of fear. 

You have already begun to feel the force of the current, 
and are now learning by experience how the Island lies 
between the placid lake and the seething eddy, between the 
tender bosom of the lily-bearing waters at rest, and the terrible 
tearing rapids of the foaming Saguenay River. 

For the Island is now left behind, huge grey cliffs clad with 
forest trees ascend to your right, sloping shores, a mass of pine 
and birch, rise to your left, while fantastic rocky islets, covered 
with tangled masses of cone-shaped spruces and cedars, bar 
your view ahead in the centre of the river. 

Now the roaring increases, and, although the guides do not 
quicken the pace of their stroke in the least, you feel yourself 
slipping along quicker and quicker, until presently you see 
broken water ahead of you and all around. You now realise 
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that you are in the first rapid of the Saguenay, and, with a 
shock, see yourself gliding down swiftly towards some white 
foaming ridges, to approach which seems to _ inexperienced 
eye to court certain destruction. 

But, having been warned beforehand, you say not a word 
to the guides which may divert their attention from their work , 
for now is the critical time indeed, and a single stroke of the 
paddle one way or the other means safety or, perchance, death. 

Swifter and swifter you approach the first foaming ridge, 


STORM—THE CATARACT 


from the surface of which only just appear at intervals 
frowning fragments of rounded or jagged rocks, over which 
and around the base of which the mighty current of the 
Saguenay seethes and boils and roars, and throws up glistening 
globules of spray, which glitter with myriad rainbow hues in 
the golden sunlight. 

Straight towards two such vaguely appearing points of 
rock, which almost touch each other, the canoe is drawn by 
the mere strength of the rushing torrent, the guides doing 
nothing save to hold her head straight by a dexterous stroke of 
the paddle now and again. Looking ahead you perceive that 
there is a sheer descent of several feet of green water beyond 
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the rocks, and hold your breath and drive your finger nails into 
the sides of the canoe as you realise that you are either going 
to be dashed to pieces on the crags which menace you, or else 
to ‘jump’ a fall. Here you are, on the very edge! will the 
canoe strike the rocks? Yes, surely it must—but no, there is 
just room, you glide between them and plump over the brink 
you go in a deep unbroken body of green water, and the next 
second are wildly bounding up and down in the huge waves of 
the rapid thrown up below. ‘The canoe now seems like a thing 
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of life, she appears like a sea bird to ride safely over the awe- 
inspiring current. Hardly will you, at times, receive a little 
dash of spray from the curling waves over the low free board, 
but, though you know it not, save for the extraordinary skill of 
your guides, a whole wave might come over at every yard. 
But now, while bounding forward, you are also flying along. 
There is another foaming ridge before you, and you approach 
it far more swiftly than the last. You are already on it ; over 
you go with a delicious sensation; you have not time on this 
occasion to be afraid before you are dancing again in the 
broken water below. And now a few strokes from the strong 
arms of the guides take you into a still back-water, under the 
moss- and fern-clad cliff of an islet, and as Johnny Lessard or 
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Alfred Muret at the bow turns round and laughingly asks you, 
‘Well, how did you like that ?’ you realise the fact that you have 
‘jumped’ the first rapids of the Grande Décharge of the 
Saguenay, the mighty river which drains the beautiful Lake 
St. John. Scarcely have you recovered your wind as it were, 
after your exciting experiences, before the sturdy French- 
Canadian or Indian guides begin to ply their paddles once 
more, and, issuing from the shelter of the verdure-clad islet, 
push for the very centre of the powerful flood, in a direction 
which seems to lead to certain death. 

For now the roaring of the rapid is almost deafening in 
your ears, and not half a mile ahead you see a narrow rocky 
gorge into which the whole river, now grown furious, is pent, 
while huge masses of yellow foam are wildly dashed skyward in 
every direction. The canoe is now right in the centre of the 
main rapid, the waves are tossing wildly all around, and 
straight for the yellow foaming gorge do you steer. ‘ Heavens! 
are we going to jump that rapid ?’ you inly exclaim, and indeed 
it looks like it. Meanwhile, while resigning yourself to what 
seems your inevitable fate, you find time to wonder why it is. 
that your birch-bark canoe, although in the very centre of such 
whirlpools and troubled waters, is travelling so quietly; for 
scarcely now indeed is the fragile craft, made so famous 'in 
‘ Hiawatha,’ affected by the tossing waves. 

The fact is that in the middle of the storm you are at 
peace ; for a few years ago our friend that intrepid ‘ voyageur,’ 
Mr. Albert Patterson, of Quebec, discovered for the first time 
that the right way to run the Grand Rapid was to do it, as you 
are doing now, down the middle ; that a smooth channel of 
oily unbroken water existed in the centre throughout its whole 
length to just above the gorge, and that skilful canoe-men could 
follow this channel without so much danger as the old method 
of ‘ running the rapid’ along the shore. 

Being on the spot, Mr. Patterson had opportunities of 
observing the river in all its moods, and was in the habit of 
doing so from the crest of a hill overlooking the Grande Chute 
or Cataract. More and more it dawned upon him that, in most 
conditions of the stream, at all events in the summer-time, the 
safest and best way would be to run the Grand Rapid down 
the centre. But not one of the sturdy guides could he get to 
share his opinion, until at length one day he expressed his inten- 
tion, if no one would help him, of running the rapid alone, and 
actually embarked by himself in his canoe at the Island House 
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with that determination. Then one of the honest haditants—it 
was either the well-known Johnny Lessard or else Jean Morel, 
who is equally well known as a skilful guide—jumped up and 
seized his paddle, declaring that he would not let Mr. Patterson 
drown himself unattended. Together they successfully shot the 
Grand Rapid for the first time ; and then, going back to the 
Island House, Patterson, having embarked her in his canoe, 
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took his intrepid wife down it safely. Since that time, except 
in very heavy water, all the guides have given up the shore 
route, which is dangerous on account of sunken rocks. Thus 
it comes, gentle reader, that you now also find yourself right 
out in the middle of the rushing rapid and whirling along at a 
splendid pace straight for the entrance to the foaming gorge. 
Scarcely a minute or two have elapsed before you find yourself 
close to the entrance and going as it were straight to destruction 
in the Niagara below. 
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But what is this? Lo! and behold, instead of plunging 
into the seething foam, the force of a huge eddy has borne you 
swiftly and safely to one side and out of the current behind a 
series of large rocks ; and in a few seconds more you hear the 
grating sound of sand as your canoe grounds on the shallow 
beach. You have now shot the rapids in perfect safety, in a 
very few minutes, without taking a single drop of water on 
board, and have experienced a sensation which it is worth 
having lived to have known. 

You must now take the beautiful portage trail through the 
forest, to skirt around the rocky gorge to the magnificent pools, 
full i Ouananiche or land-locked salmon below. And, while 
the guides walk on ahead with the canoe, paddles, fishing-rods, 
frying-pan, tea-kettle, and other paraphernalia, you may dawdle 
along the mossy trail with your companion, and observe with 
what a liberal hand nature has showered down everything 
calculated to make these woods lovely. 

Beautiful Swaliow-tailed or Fritillary butterflies or the 
equally showy Camberwell Beauties hover around, fanning their 
wings in the sunlight ; the birds sing notes of gladness in the 
trees above, the raspberries, wild cherries and blueberries hang 
on every bush in clusters. Under foot the pure white petals 
and scarlet fruit of the pigeon-berry plant glitter everywhere, 
while the delicate and deliciously scented twin bells of the plant 
beloved by the Swedish Professor, and named after him 
Linnzeus Borealis, fill the air with fragrance. 

And then, as the roar of the now distant river subsides to a 
drowsy murmur, you and your companion will pause and look 
around, and your eyes will meet, and. the same idea will fill 
both your hearts at once : 


Oh ! if there be Paradise here upon earth, 
It is this, it is this. 


And then you pass a happy, healthy day capturing the 
bounding little salmon in the pools below the cataracts. 


JOCKEYS, BETTING, AND BOOKMAKERS 


BY ‘THE MAN ON THE COURSE’ 


THOSE of your readers who did not find my last article too 
dull to get through will have understood that the real burden 
of its song was the necessity, the crying necessity, for ‘jockey 
reform.’ The modern jockey is to my mind one of the most 
remarkable products of modern times, and if I blame him 
when he does not go straight I can but acknowledge that the 
system which produces and rears him must share with him a 
great part of the responsibility and the blame. A fortune at 
his feet by the time he has left school, rich before he is out of 
his teens, for the next few succeeding years belauded by the 
Press, sought after in all directions, paid at a rate which has 
become an absurdity and threatens to become a scandal, he may 
retire on a fortune before he is thirty, having been, throughout 
his career, at any time the master of any employer, and at no 
time the servant of anybody at all. And why? Because 
the system makes him so, because owners and trainers conspire 
to keep him so, for the reason that they will have whatever 
they consider the best available talent and are careless what 
they pay for it; and further because they have not the inclina- 
tion or the time in the busy round of racing to think how their 
actions are surely reacting on their sport. What shall be said 
of a turf world which consists of many scores of stables, many 
hundreds of owners, some thousands of horses, and fifteen 
jockeys to ride them! Can its position be stated without the 
weakness of it being shouted aloud? Sharp-eyed stewards 
may threaten and may punish, but the thing will only crop out 
again in another place, the best arranged system of control will 
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fail to deal effectively with so powerful a monopoly, so close a 
jockey borough, so small a jockey ring. 

Let us spread our riding and increase our riders in every 
possible way. To this end racing rules may do much, and 
probably are at this moment doing something, but every owner 
and especially every trainer may do more ; they need only be 
less careful to demand on every ordinary occasion the best 
available talent, and more careful to see that their own demand 
is becoming more and more likely to be met by their own 
supply. And in this connection of demand and supply, the 
‘men on the course,’ who have the interest of the sport at 
heart and the love of racing in their souls, and who, while they 
are ignorant of weighing-room ways have yet some perfunctory 
knowledge of the system and the staff of training stables, 
wonder constantly at the present state of things. To them it 
has for long been a cause of surprise that owners and trainers, 
with all their material at their very finger-ends, with their own 
lads growing and riding under their very noses, have yet allowed 
the laws of demand and supply not only to lose all their proper 
balance and proportion, but actually to change places. What 
shall be said of a turf world where an owner demands (with 
many an ‘If you please’) a jockey, and the jockey supplies 
himself or not, as he chooses ? 

Should not the jockey demand a ride, and the owner, if he so 
pleases, supply the mount ? Unfortunately I do not get racing 
as often as I should like, and it may be that I have missed some 
big fields (Derby, for instance, is a place I never visit), but I 
can hardly remember the time when I have seen more than 
thirty starters. At the outside, allowing for all clashing of 
meetings and accidents of that sort, we only want to establish 
fifty jockeys to put the balance of the turf world straight in 
these matters, and to put our jockeys in the position of having 
to ask for employment. To tell me that in the length and 
‘ breadth of this country we cannot find fifty English lads or 
youths physically and mentally capable of riding races and of 
riding them thoroughly well, is simply to tell me that which I 
do not believe, and which no amount of sophistry about the 
timing of a ‘Chifney’ rush, or the patient waiting for one run 
for speed, will make me believe. Go racing and use your eyes 
and glasses, go any day and anywhere, and I dare swear that you 
shall see any one of the most sought after jockeys in the world 
ride like a fool; lie out of his ground in a well-run race and 
pull his horse about for half the journey to do so; get mixed 
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up in a tangle because he will try for impossible openings or 
because he ventures to think he can bluff So-and-so into giving 
way to him. Go, I say, and see for yourself and trust your 
eyes and your judgment, and don’t be talked out of your own 
opinion by any blarney about the art of riding races, and then 
you shall come away at the end of the day and say, as I and 
many a better man have many times said: ‘ Well! it may be 
all very nice and very pretty, but it isn’t my idea of getting 
home.’ And do you think that you shall be alone in this 
opinion? Certainly not. An owner much more interested 
than you are will think so too, and will twist his moustache in 
vexation and disappointment. Poor man, what can he do ? he 
must lie on the bed he has helped to make, and wish for better 
luck next time. And when next time comes it finds him still on 
the same tack, still bowing down to and worshipping fad, fancy, 
and fashion ; this time probably complaining that his favourite 
horseman is otherwise engaged and that he can have no chance 
with a stable-boy up. But watch the race and see how he 
fares, and cry aloud with joy when the stable-boy wins or rides 
well ! 

Fad, fancy, and fashion! they are responsible for a system 
of race-riding which has crammed the whole art into those 
eager moments which pass between the half-distance and 
the judge’s chair ; it is here that the jockey must play to the 
gallery, and advertise his abilities to keep his ascendency, here 
where it wants neither glasses nor sharp eyes along the crowded 
rails to see his skill ; what do the earlier stages matter to him, 
when a misty distance hides even his colours? I thought at 
one time that the Americans would do us some permanent 
good, but the more I saw of them the more I doubted it; their 
strength was just where we are weak, but their weakness was pain- 
fully apparent just where we are strong, and just where every eye 
along the crowded rails could see it for itself. One can hardly 
hope to amend a faulty system by setting up another which 
throws up into strong relief the strongest point of the system 
one attacks ; and I have lately noticed that not only are our 
jockeys inclined to slip back into their old habits, but the 
Americans themselves show a tendency to abandon their early 
methods. I feel certain that we shall not do any real good 
till we have succeeded in setting up areal and healthy com- 
petition among our own countrymen, and it seems to me that 
this can only be done by means of sustained effort on the part 
of owners and trainers. Gentlemen! put up your own lads, 
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teach them and practise them, but above all practise them ! 
Put them up whenever you can and don’t take them off till 
they fail you and fail you utterly ; if they do at first lose you a 
hundred-pound plate from inexperience or over-anxiety, they 
will save you five or six times the amount for a probably useless 
third call upon the services of a condescending artist. But, if 
I know anything of your judgment, and of the material from 
which you may choose, you will soon have at your beck and 
call more than one anxious, eager, trustworthy servant, who will 
add to his keenness the satisfactory qualification that he is not 
three pounds behind the best of them. May I have one final 
word before I leave it: Practise him! and if one fails you 
utterly, practise another ! 

When the turf world finds itself under the control of real 
and effective rulers, there is another matter of turf politics which 
must, as it seems to me, press itself immediately upon the 
attention of those rulers, and which should be at once taken in 
hand and dealt with by them. I refer, of course, to the great 
and pressing question of betting. The present and pleasant 
fiction that the Stewards of the Jockey Club and race stewards 
generally do not recognise betting, and are officially ignorant 
that any such practice exists, is, in my opinion, utterly and 
absolutely played out, perfectly effete and useless. Things have 
come to such a pass that free Englishmen going racing want 
countenance and assistance from the rulers of the meetings to 
help and protect them against the impudent and grotesque 
interference of faddists. This state of things arises partly from 
the attitude of the law with regard to wagering, and partly 
from a confusion of ideas which springs up in the popular mind 
in consequence of that attitude. If for the next few sentences 
I use the word ‘ wagering,’ it is because I wish to avoid the 
various meanings which, during the last few years, have clus- 
tered round the word ‘betting,’ and to present an aspect of 
the case which will not involve me in any of those subtleties. 

I take it that wagering is as absolutely lawful as buying and 
selling, as insurance, as any other form of business contract for 
the payment of money. If a certain limitation be conceded to 
the word ‘lawful’ in this connection, the foregoing statement 
is, I fancy, absolutely true: and, if so, then it is a curious 
comment upon the confusion of ideas that I have just men- 
tioned, that people who make their own private fortunes by 
backing their carefully calculated table of averages against the 
winds and waves of the Almighty should nevertheless be able to 
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pose as anti-wagerers, and should venture to interfere in that 
capacity with the business of their humbler brethren. It is, of 
course, true that the courts of law will not bother their heads 
about recovering for the successful wagerer his winnings from 
the loser ; it is, of course, true that that attitude, which was at 
one time only an attitude of the law courts, has been now 
approved by statute, and that various enactments have been 
passed with a view to prevent a successful wagerer from 
succeeding by any artifice in bringing his wager before the 
courts to bother their heads, and to get his judgment for his 
winnings. But what does all that matter to the general 
proposition? It does not make wagering in any sense un- 
lawful. If I go into a shop and order, say, a carriage for 
£250, and promise by word of mouth to pay for it by posting 
a cheque, but sign no order and make no payment, the seller 
cannot hold me to my bargain, and cannot, by the mere device 
of delivering the carriage, recover his £250 in the law courts. 
All that doesn’t make it unlawful to order carriages. Just as 
it became necessary for the law courts to take up the attitude, 
‘We will not bother our heads about wagers,’ so it also became 
necessary for the legislature to take up the attitude, ‘If you 
are asking as a litigant for a decision of your rights upon 
important contracts, you must furnish the law courts with 
satisfactory written evidence of what those contracts are.’ 
However, a nice argument as to how far it is true to say that 
wagering is lawful may furnish material interesting and 
remunerative to lawyers, but is hardly amusing to readers of 
the Badminton Magazine ; it is enough for them that wagering 
exists, always has existed through ages during which memory 
runneth not to the contrary, and always will exist as long as 
two men remain to wager, as long as horses may run, cards 
may be shuffled, billiard balls may roll, or raindrops. run down 
a window pane. 

Everybody recognises that mankind is free to wager if he 
pleases ; not even the most rabid member of any anti-gambling 
league would venture to maintain the contrary, nor, even if he 
ventured to maintain that contrary in the abstract, dare he put 
into a concrete form proposals to interfere with the freedom of 
mankind in that regard. But what that rabid person does is to 
attack the business of wagering, to allege that that at least is 
unlawful, and to assail by every means in his power the book- 
maker as the representative of the business. His attitude 
towards the backer and the bookmaker is on a par with the 
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attitude which I should take up towards the insured and the 
insurer if I should allege that, though it may be a prudent act 
of the owner to insure his vessel, yet the underwriter must 
always be blasphemous and immoral, because he is always 
willing to lay, and, in fact, makes his living by laying, long odds 
that the Almighty with all His winds and waves will not succeed 
in destroying any particular ship! Therefore it is that I say 
things have come to such a pass that free Englishmen (and 
a bookmaker is at least a free Englishman) going racing want 
countenance and assistance from the rulers of the meetings to 
help and protect them against the impudent and grotesque 
interference of faddists. 

Not only is the attitude of official ignorance of wagering 
assumed by the rulers of the turf world an attitude which is 
reflected upon the wagerers themselves, but it is, as I believe, in 
danger of becoming fatal to the sport itself. Much nonsense 
is annually written and spoken about the sport of racing 
flourishing in the absence of the bookmaker and his clients. I 
for one like to face facts as I believe them to be, and to have 
the courage of my convictions founded upon them; and, rightly 
or wrongly, I for one do not believe a word of it. Whether or 
not the sport of racing flourishes ultimately depends only 
upon one thing, and that one thing is whether or not the 
public attends race meetings in such numbers as to make the 
meetings a financial success. If the public from any cause will 
not so attend, why then the owners may have their sweepstakes 
and their races in their own private parks, and very excellent 
fun they will have, no doubt, but we shall all admit that racing 
must inevitably languish under such conditions, and may pro- 
bably collapse entirely. I believe that the attendance of the 
public ultimately depends upon one thing, and one thing only, 
namely, whether or not they may comfortably and safely back 
their fancy without much trouble, go away and watch it win or 
lose, come back and draw their money in peace without 
bothering their heads about rampers and welshers and ticket- 
snatchers, and persons of that highly objectionable class. 

It may be that I am wrong, but my own opinion has always 
been that the bookmaker is one of the necessities of racing, at 
least of racing as we now understand it; and for the sake of 
the sport as we now understand it I want the bookmaker 
protected, fostered, and controlled by the rulers of the turf 
world. He is in danger of being classed by the rabid faddist 
as a rascal attending a carnival of rascality ; and he is not that 
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nor anything like it; at least none of those that I know could 


- possibly be thus spoken of. As a curious instance of even 


judicial disbelief in the bookmaker, I saw the other day that 
one of his Majesty’s judges was reported as having said 
publicly in Court that he had long been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to give this advice to the public: ‘Never take a book- 
maker’s cheque!’ With all respect to Mr. Justice Grantham, 
to his great position, to that general knowledge of the world 
which his great position necessarily brings, I will most un- 
hesitatingly venture to say that this advice of his is ‘stuff and 
nonsense !’ and with all the perils and the pains of contempt of 
Court before my eyes, ‘stuff and nonsense’ again! Many and 
many a dozen of bookmaker’s cheques have I had in my time, 
and never a wrong ’un amongst them, and the British public 
(and, after all, they are fine judges) will take any bookmaker’s 
cheque that they can get, the more the merrier, and will be 
content to wonder at Mr. Justice Grantham and at his strange 
and gratuitous advice. 

But all this is really a mere digression. I was arguing 
that the bookmaker should be fostered and controlled on the 
racecourse and that he should appear there no longer when he 
is in default, and that this should be done not in one ring but 
in all on every racecourse in the country. I find it hard to 
suggest that at great open heath meetings, like Epsom and 
Ascot, control can be exercised over wagering on the hill and 
at the booths for the benefit of a public which is free to come 
and go for nothing ; but I do urge that at all our gate-money 
meetings something should be done in this respect even on the 
open ground, and, if your readers will forgive me for making a 
noise, I raise my voice in clamouring for a real effective con- 
trol at every race meeting over every person who makes it his 
business to shout or lay the odds in any enclosed ring. I want 
the bookmaker to have upon the racecourse a legal status 
according to racing law, a recognised position, a something that 
he can forfeit ; I want him to appear there under certain rules 
made by the rulers of the meetings and to disappear when he 
breaks them. Exactly how all this is to be done I need not 
now discuss, the only point I want to urge with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable is that it must be done and done quickly 
if the turf is to keep its present position against attacks which, 
as | think, threaten its very existence. 
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BY MARGARET BOYS 


IN this strenuous age when competition is the mainspring of 
existence, women struggle and scramble to attain their desire 
as keenly and ardently as men. Possibly our sex is not too 
acutely blessed with sense of proportion, and it is almost tragic 
to see how they throw themselves body and soul into the 
pursuit of the moment. A game becomes a business, a 
pleasure a toil. And there is no game pursued with more 
ardour than golf. 

The golf enthusiast is often a woman to avoid. According 
to medical diagnosis she is recognisable by several distinctive 
peculiarities—at a distance by a long stride and protruding 
elbows, while on closer inspection she is betrayed by the fixed 
intensity of her gaze and the wrinkles on her brow. Sailors 
and golfers have these characteristics, the former from constant 
gazing across unlimited space and the latter from following the 
flight of the ball through the air. An American authority says 
that the arms of women golfers are unbecomingly tanned, as 
they invariably play without gloves and with sleeves rolled up 
to the elbow. But this remark can only apply to our Trans- 
atlantic cousins, for Englishwomen are practically never to be 
seen on the links with semi-nude arms, and the majority wear 
gloves. Still it cannot be denied that the constant gripping of 
the shaft tends towards the broadening and thickening of the 
fingers and spoils the contour of the nails. To the initiated, 
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however, the hall-mark of the golfing enthusiast is the dark line 
of sunburn ‘above the collar. But when all is said, ‘every 
occupation,’ asserts a well-known authority, ‘has its marks. 
The only human beings who seem to escape these inexorable 
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signs of their occupation or fad are the beautiful women whose 
faces rarely express anything but artistic perfection.’ 

Golfers cannot be classified under one special characteristic ; 
they vary according to their individual idiosyncrasies. The 
outward disadvantages already referred to are trivial in com- 
parison to the advantages gained by women who follow the 
game with praiseworthy enthusiasm tempered by a wise modera- 
tion. The athletic woman of to-day may be occasionally 
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marred by one or two minor peculiarities, but even so, she is 
an infinitely more beautiful spectacle than the lackadaisical 
hypochondriacal woman of the last generation. Since the adop- 
tion by our sex of golf and similar health-giving pursuits, these 
moral abnormities have become as extinct as the Dodo. These 
are not the views, however, of Mr. Dooley. He is not reconciled 
to the invasion of the modern Amazon into the athletic world. 
‘I don’t know anything that cud be more demoralising,’ prates 
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this clever satirist, ‘thin to be married to a woman that cud 
give me a sthrokea shtick at goluf.. He goes on to predict 
domestic disruption in the spectacle of ‘the large lady, a little 
peevish because she’s off her dhrive.’ 

Sceptics have said that the temperament of women is an- 
tagonistic to golf. But time has surely proved this theory a 
fallacy. To become an expert player one must be endowed, 
argued these scoffers, with strength, a keen sensitiveness of eye 
and nerve, a stock of unlimited patience and an acutely 
developed power of seizing on the psychological moment. 
Pre-supposing, for the sake of argument, that women are by 
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nature not endowed with these attributes, how have such 
golfers arisen as Lady Margaret Hamilton Russell, the Miss 
Whighams, Miss Adair and others? Is it not justifiable to 
claim that golf has stimulated in women the subtle growth of 
much that has hitherto been dormant? Our mothers were 
capped-matrons at forty, while now a woman of that age shares 
the sports of her children and proves a formidable antagonist 
to any young player half her age. 

Fifteen years ago golf was only played by one or two 
isolated women ; now the Ladies’ Golf Union, inaugurated in 
1893, has an aggregate membership of over 6000 players. 

In the initial stages of the adoption of golf by women they 
were relegated to the ‘ Jews’ Corner’ of the links, where putters 
were the most suitable clubs to meet all the so-called hazards. 
A drive of 60 or 70 yards was considered remarkable, and 
the woman who achieved it became the most envied of her 
sex. Soon rumour had it that in various favoured spots in 
Scotland there were one or two players who could meet and 
occasionally defeat their men-kind. But there were always 
sceptics who doubted the existence of these players until the 
first championship competition took place, and Lady Margaret 
Scott’s play dazzled all who had the pleasure of seeing it. 

There is little doubt that the present high standard to which 
ladies’ golf has attained is mainly due to the inauguration of 
championship and other minor competitions. From 1893, the 
year of the first championship competition, golf may be said to 
have ‘boomed.’ New clubs sprang into existence all over 
the country, some on independent lines, others merely off- 
shoots of the men’s clubs. The majority could boast of 
nothing but ladies’ links where—to quote an amusing definition 
of such links—‘ while holing out on No. 3, it is possible to 
leave our coat in safety on No. 1, our hat on No. 2, watch Miss 
Short lose on No. 4, hear a dispute on No. 5, a gown gossip 
on No. 6, be referred to for a rule from No. 7, and while in 
the direct line from No. 8, be hit dead by a ball from No. 9.’ 

Still ladies’ links is a comprehensive title, and some clubs 
have links where the carries from the tees strain the skill of the 
most expert, and the ‘par’ runs into the nineties. The Royal 
Portrush Ladies’ Club has an ideal 18-hole green with numerous 
natural bunkers of formidable dimensions : 9 out of the 18 
holes considerably exceed 200 yards in length. The value of 
such a course as a school for young players is illustrated by 
the skill of the members, of whom the most noteworthy are 
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Miss R. Adair and Miss M. Hezlet. The West Lancashire 
Ladies’ Club has an excellent 18-hole course at Blundellsands, 
but the most popular and crowded ladies’ 18-hole links in 
England is the Princes’ Green at Mitcham. ‘There, in half an 
hour from Victoria, the West End can enjoy a delightful round, 
and if the captious murmur that the lies through the green 
are not all that could be desired, they are rapidly improving 
under the indefatigable efforts of a most praiseworthy secretary. 


MISS NEVILE DRIVING, SILVER MEDALLIST Ig00 


There is a considerable divergence of opinion as to the dis- 
tance a woman can ‘carry.’ Many argue that go yards is sufficient, 
and if the bunker be more distant it only conduces to pressing. 
But this is underrating women’s capacity. Even the second- 
class player can negotiate 100 yards carry without the slightest 
effort, while players of the Miss Whighams or the Miss Neviles 
calibre can accomplish tee shots with a carry of 150 yards. 
Miss Kent, a member of the Middlesex county team, can drive 
an immense ball with a carry of 170 yards. Miss Adair is not 
considered a long driver, and her average is probably 180 yards 
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carry and run. Women in this country are supposed to achieve 
longer tee shots than Americans, yet at the driving competition 
held prior to the last American Championship, Miss Margaret 
Curtis won with an aggregate for the three shots of 558 yards, 
an average of 186 yards, Auchterlonie holds a theory that it 
is possible to add 20 yards to your drive in America, his 
hypothesis being, to put it briefly, that the ball carries further 
because of the rarefied crispness of the atmosphere. There 
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is some corroboration of this idea in the distance attained 
in the States with the Haskell ball. There it is claimed that 
the Haskell has added 4o yards to the length of the tee 
shot, while in this country the average addition is from 15 to 
20 yards ; and experimenters assert that they attain this more 
frequently with iron than with wooden clubs. Playing with 
a guttie and a rubber ball at several tees, Miss E. C. Nevile 
only succeeded in once obtaining a longer stroke with the 
Haskell, and the difference between the two balls was if any- 
thing under 15 yards. From personal experience the writer 
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has found 15 yards the utmost she adds to any shot when 
playing with a Haskell. This increase in length to a short 
player is, however, a considerable advantage, as frequently 
an extra 15 yards will make the second carry feasible instead 
of impossible. To the long drivers the Haskell ball should 
prove of little value ; the links are laid out for these players, 
and an additional 15 yards on to the length of each shot 
would, in all probability, land the ball in many of the hazards 
which are intended to be negotiated in the second shot. 

One often meets a player who can carry an immense 
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distance, yet when carry and run are taken proves to be only 
an average driver. This apparent anomaly is caused by the 
swing and stance. A player who stands with the right foot 
about twelve inches behind the ball, and hits with an exaggerated 
full swing, scoops her ball, and though it attains a considerable 
height and carry, it will drop practically dead ; while another, 
who stands further back and plays with a moderate full or 
three-quarter swing, achieves a shorter and less lofted carry, 
but the ball, on falling, will run from 20 to 4o yards, 
according to the nature of the ground. This is obviously an 
advantage, as in the majority of instances the carries are seldom 
longer than 100 to 110 yards, and those can be negotiated by 
the low flying ball with a yard or two to spare, while the more 
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lofted ball will drop dead some ten yards beyond the hazard 
and be, at the finish, in actual length, as many yards behind 
the less showy but more effective shot. 

Women exaggerate the importance of a long tee shot out of 
all relative proportion to that of the other features of the game. 
Take, for example, the two drives of over 220 yards achieved 
by Miss M. Whigham, at Westward Ho, in the championship of 
1g01. They became the all-absorbing theme of conversation. 
Every competitor resolved in her inmost soul not to rest 
content until she had done likewise. And, to attain these extra 
yards, she strained every nerve and tied herself into every 
imaginable shape ; with the inevitable sequel—a severe attack 
of pressing, foozling, and subsequent despair. It must have 
been at this time that the golfing bard wrote : 


He thought he saw a whirligig 
Entangled in a knot; 
He looked again and saw it was 
A well-developed Scot. 
‘ She needs a private moor,’ they said, 
‘ To practise such a shot.’ 


In the enthusiasm of admiration which followed these 
magnificent shots of Miss M. Whigham’s no one appeared to 
realise that though out-distancing her opponent off the tee by 
many yards, she only secured a half in the one instance, and at 
the next lost the hole by an ill-judged approach and weak play 
on the green. 

The majority of our best players are comparatively weak in 
their short game. There are, of course, exceptions; Miss 
Adair, for example, who is an all-round fine player. Her style 
is peculiar, probably due to the fact that she is self-taught, 
Badminton being the only authority applied to for instruction. 
She drives an extremely lofted ball, and this also applies to her 
brassy shots, neither being as long as those of Miss Whigham 
or Miss E. C. Nevile. In iron play and putting Miss Adair is 
at her best. Invariably playing the odd through the green 
against the long players, by deadly approach play and putting 
she snatches holes when they appear irretrievably lost. Miss 
Adair has appreciated the immense importance of the short 
game, and her wonderful accuracy is due to persevering 
practice of these so-called minor strokes. 

Temperament, says the American ex-champion, Miss 
Griscom, largely assists or impedes the cultivation of the 
attributes which are necessary to the making of a fine match- 
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player. But she confuses temperament and _ nationality. 
British, to the American mind, implies no distinction between 
English, Scotch, and Irish temperaments, while, to the dwellers 
in these Islands, the temperament of the Irish and Scotch is in 
direct antithesis to that of the English. Temperament is—as 
regards golf at any rate—an individual, not a national, idiosyn- 
crasy. Miss Adair has achieved her victories over the Miss 
Whighams, Miss E. C. Nevile and Miss Hezlet, mainly by the 
steadiness of her nerve at critical moments. Miss Whigham, 
with triumph in the hollow of her hand, betrays the ascendency 
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of her nerves by weak putting. Miss E. C. Nevile frankly 
acknowledges that when the psychological moment on the 
green arrives she is frequently unable to snatch it. With 
nerves strained to their highest pitch women fail on the green, 
their judgment of the line of putt is blurred, their hands clutch 
the putter and unconsciously they ‘pull’ the ball. The 
phlegmatic temperament of the Englishwoman has, as yet, not 
brought England conspicuous success. Of the nine competi- 
tions which have taken place, Scotland has appropriated six, 
Ireland two, and England only one. Scotland’s victors are 
Lady Margaret Scott (Lady Margaret Hamilton Russell), 
champion from 1893 to 1895, Miss E. C. Orr, champion 1897, 
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Miss Lena Thomson (Mrs. Lyndhurst Towne), champion 1898, 
and Miss M. Graham, champion 1901. Ireland’s winners are 
Miss M. Hezlet, dual champion 1899, and Miss Rhona Adair, 
dual champion 1900. Miss Pascoe secured the Blue Ribbon 
for England in 1896. 

Irish women have vindicated their right to the first place as 
match-players, and this is mainly attributable to the pre- 
dominance given in the best Irish clubs to match over medal 
play. In golf, as in other things, the platitude ‘ Practice maketh 
perfect’ is proved an undeniable truism. English clubs devote 
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too much time and energy to the ‘cult of the Biscuit Box’ by . 
- medal play ; one rarely hears of tournaments being instituted 
in the more important English clubs. But since the inaugura- 
tion of county golf, match-play has received a strong stimulus, 
and the practice attained by the better players in these inter- 
county matches has already effected a marked improvement. 
There may be, as some authority has said, an inclination towards 
taking the whole county competition question too seriously, but 
the reflex issue from county golf is in itself of importance ; a 
new field has been opened and a new motive given. Hitherto 
perhaps golf has shown a tendency to develop the selfish side of 
women : they played mainly for their own personal aggrandise- 
ment. Now, a county club contains first-class representatives 
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from all the important local clubs, and these unite with true 
esprit de corps to bring victory to their county. 

In inter-club play the system of scoring by holes throws too 
severe an onus of responsibility on the individual, it being 
possible for one to make or mar the match. A young nervous 
player begins by losing the first two or three holes, becomes 


MISS THOMPSON DRIVING 


utterly demoralised, and ends 12 or 15 down. The remainder of 
the team may all come in #/, but bya narrow majority of holes, 
the total not amounting to 12 or 15 ; consequently, through an 
acute attack of nerves in one member of the team, culminating in 
a fever of foozling, the side which has won the preponderance 
of individual matches is defeated. Surely an inequitable result ! 
By the inter-county system, the failure of one member of the 
team to record a win only represents the loss of one point, and 
the triumphant team is the one which contains the best players. 
NO. LXXXII. VOL. XIV.—May 1902 2R 
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Obviously an equitable result for a team match, which is 
intended to evolve the survival of the fittest. 

These county matches have proved an excellent training 
school for young players. The home-and-home system of play 
has enabled them to gain a wider knowledge of links, and they 
have learnt to adapt their play to the different varieties of lies 
and hazards. Players who were comparatively unknown have 
come to the front and established reputations. Difficulties have 
been experienced, as was anticipated, in playing these home- 
and-home matches, such an arrangement obviously entailing a 
considerable expenditure of time and money, and, in conse- 
quence, county teams when away from home were not always 
at their potential strength. The want of funds being the para- 
mount trouble, the zealous and capable captain of the Kent 
County Club—Mrs. Stanley Stubbs—met the situation by 
organising concerts which realised a considerable sum. With 
this reserve fund in addition to the subscriptions, Kent pays 
half the travelling expense of the team, and this concession 
has materially lessened the difficulty of obtaining players 
when outlying counties are to be visited. The energetic 
example of this county is being generally followed by others, 
and it is thought the home-and-home system of match-play, 
which embodies the true ethics of all county sport, will, 
during the ensuing season, be established on a firm basis. 
Mrs. Stanley Stubbs is a magnificent match-player. A bronze 
medallist of 1g01, she was only defeated by Miss M. Graham 
on the 19th green. At Great Yarmouth in 1898 she was 
also beaten by the ultimate winner, Miss L. Thomson, but 
that not until the match had been carried to the 21st green. 
With Mrs. Stanley Stubbs a match is rarely lost until the last 
green, and it is no uncommon occurrence for her to record a 
sensational win, when four or five down at the turn. Through 
the green she is frequently outplayed, but by judgment and 
skill equal to those of Miss Adair, she proves to be a deadly 
antagonist on the green, Miss D. Evans, Mrs. Wilson Hoare 
and Mrs. Ryder Richardson, are also strong Kent representatives. 
Surrey, the champion county of 1900 and 1gor1, is able to put 
a team in the field containing several scratch players. Among 
these the most notable are Miss Pascoe, champion 1896, Mrs. 
Lyndhurst Towne, champion 1898, Miss Issette Pearson, silver 
medallist 1893 and 1894, and Mrs. Willock, bronze medallist 
1895. Middlesex has two formidable players in Miss Sparrow 
and Miss Kent. Sussex, Essex and Hampshire have not sucha 
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wide field of selection as the three metropolitan counties, while 
Devonshire has only recently organised a county club. Of the 
midland and northern counties, Yorkshire is the most powerful. 
Headed by such players as Miss K. Moeller and Miss B. 
Thompson, and with others of nearly equal prowess, Yorkshire 
may, at no very distant date, emerge as the champion county. 
Lincolnshire, hitherto rather weak, is to be reinforced by the 
services of the Misses Nevile. 

These ladies are the longest, if not the strongest, players 


MISS ADAIR PUTTING 


south of the Tweed. They acquired their knowledge of 
the game in 1892, and four years later competed at the first 
Midland championship. The elder secured the premier honour, 
while the younger took the bronze medal. The relative positions 
were reversed the following year, and in 1899 and 1rgoo Miss E. 
C. Nevile again won the gold medal. In the open champion- 
ship events the sisters have also won honours. Miss E. C. 
Nevile was runner-up to Miss Lena Thomson in 1898, and in 
1g01 she only fell in the semi-finals to Miss Adair, but not 
until the game had been carried to the eighteenth green. Miss 
Nevile was runner-up to Miss Adair in I1g00. Both sisters are 
superb match-players. The inter-club record of the Worcester- 
shire Club bears witness to this ; for there it is ‘writ large’ that 
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during the last five years, when representing their home club in 
inter-club matches, both have only been once defeated. 

It is unfortunate that neither Lancashire nor Cheshire has 
a constituted county club. Miss M. Graham, champion 1901, 
and Miss L. Dod would form an excellent nucleus for a 
Cheshire team, while Lancashire has such strong clubs as 
Lytham and St. Anne’s, West Lancashire and Formby upon 
which to draw for players. But the North has never shown the 
same degree of keenness as the South in the county club 
association. The localclubs are more scattered, and the distance 
to be travelled so great, before even the home team is collected, 
that a lack of interest is pardonable. 

The northern temperament on either side of the Tweed does 
not ‘enthuse’ over golf. To find the competitive spirit acutely 
developed, one must either visit the metropolitan counties or 
cross the St. George’s Channel. Miss Adair is only one of a 
coterie of brilliant Irish players. Miss M. Hezlet is a colleague 
of equal repute, while Miss Walker Leigh is also a first-class 
exponent of the game, and one who ere long may rival the 
dual record of Miss Adair and Miss Hezlet. Miss Walker Leigh, 
like others of the same class, is weak in her short game. The 
brilliant long players are too numerous to be tabulated, but the 
equally fine exponents of the short, tricky features of the game 
are but too easily counted. 


My son, count not too much upon thy drive, 
But heed thy putting when thou shalt arrive ; 

This have I seen; though thou be Up in Two, 
Thou may’st not after all be Down in Five. 


Approach shots and putting require patience and _ perse- 
verance, and a lack of these qualities is attributed to the sex. 
How frequently one sees men with half a dozen balls practising 
short approach shots, but a woman so wisely employed is 
seldom seen. 

Impatience is a most ruinous fault in a match-player. A 
woman with an approach shot of fifty or sixty yards to play will 
walk towards the ball, hurriedly calculating the distance to be 
traversed between the ball and the hole, and deciding which club 
to use, while still too remote to know the nature of the lie. 
With the optimism of the sex she plays the shot, in all pro- 
bability with the wrong club, merely because it is in her hand, 
and the distance to be covered entirely misjudged owing to the 
focus of her eye having taken a wrong impression while moving 
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towards the ball. But, alike to the novice and the expert, the 
brilliant features of golf prove demoralisingly attractive, and the 
motif of every tiro is to excel in the long game. The average 
player’s knowledge of the varieties of approach play is strictly 
limited. One fetches all her strokes, irrespective of the nature of 
the ground ; another attempts nothing but running balls, and 
when the green is guarded comes hopelessly to grief ; whilst a 
third runs them up with a putter. 


MISS H. M. FREE BUNKERED. CAPTAIN, WIMBLEDON LADIES’ GOLF CLUB 


Golf, some adduce, needs no intellect, but this thesis is 
incorrect. To become a first-class exponent of the game the 
different features must be minutely studied before they can be 
mastered. ‘Play with your head’ is no idle phrase; and a 
golf tiro requires a brain of no mean calibre if she intends to 
become mistress of the technicalities of the game. 

Only recently Lord Wemyss referred to golf in the Upper 
House as the game which had added so much to the civilisation 
of nations. Ethically, golf has developed many fine charac- 
teristics in men and women. Hasty tempers have been curbed, 
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selfishness lessened, and perseverance and patience acquired. 
Socially, it has introduced a broader spirit of tolerance towards 
others’ idiosyncrasies. Those who had_ been previously 
stigmatised as impossible are found to be ‘good golfers’—a 
term synonymous with ‘good sort’ in the golfer’s vocabulary. 
A purer spirit of donne camaraderie has been introduced, and in 
consequence the generally narrow outlook of the average 
woman’s life materially widened. Thus, to quote the words of 
President Roosevelt, ‘The whole test of the worth of any sport 
should be the demand that sport makes upon those qualities of 
mind and body which in their sum we call manliness.’ 
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THE KING OF THE PRAIRIE 


BY R. B. TOWNSHEND 


OF old the buffalo bull was the king beast of the prairie. Who 
was there but man to dispute his sovereignty ? The bull elk 
carried a pair of horns like the branches of an oak, and the 
mustang stallion could kick like a hurricane, but the buffalo 
bull weighed two thousand pounds as he stood in his tracks, 
and the biggest elk or mustang that ever stepped was as 
a child’s toy beside him. Old Ephraim, the grizzly, might 
indeed have made a hard tussle for it with his terrible claws and 
fangs, but his surly strength mostly chose to expend itself in 
other directions ; too many of his ancestors had had their ribs 
driven in by a pair of strong sharp horns set in a head of 
adamant for him to take any chances, and he preferred to give 
best to the bull buffalo without a fight. As for the rest of the 
animals, they followed the example of their betters, and left the 
king of the prairie severely alone, only the lank grey wolf 
sneaked in the rear of the herds, where battle and old age and 
lightning flash and tempest provided victims enough to keep 
the hunger-bitten scavenger of the prairies from starvation. 
And so the millions of buffalo lived on, proud and happy, 
generation after generation, until the last quarter of the last 
century. 

Then the white men built their railroads out into the heart 
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of the buffalo country, and, armed with Sharpe’s rifles and 
Winchesters, they poured forth in their thousands to finish him 
off. It took them scarce fifteen years to do it, but I am proud 
to think I, John Kimber, of Bijou Basin, had neither part nor 
lot in that slaughter. I had my ranch and my cowboys and my 
herd of cattle, and that was good enough for me. What should 
I want to fly around for, trying to earn a few paltry dollars as 
a hide hunter, when from my hardy Texas cows and splendid 
shorthorn bulls I could raise year by year the very finest kind of 
improved steers to sell to the miners in the mountains. My 
cattle fattened themselves summer and winter on an untouched 
range forty miles across ; how could they help fattening when 
on Squirrel Creek they had the run of the very best buffalo and 
grama grass, the strongest and sweetest feed that ever grew out 
of doors. Thousands of buffalo grew fat there on it in the old 
days, and it was there that I ran on to the very last buffalo I 
ever saw or expect to see alive outside of a menagerie. There 
had been no buffalo in on the range for years, and that was a 
magnificent old bull whom I found absolutely alone. If I was 
no slayer of the buffalo I knew right well their nature and their 
ways, and I knew what had brought him there away from the 
rest of his kind. It was here on Black Squirrel Creek that his 
mother had borne him as a calf, and here first he had drunk 
at the clear cool springs and cropped the short curly buffalo 
grass almost at the foot of Pike’s Peak. From this range in 
the great migration of his tribe he had swung north to the 
Republican and the Platte, and south to the Arkansas and the 
Cimarron. 

As he grew older he fought his way up in many a desperate 
struggle with rival after rival till he proudly trod the earth the 
unquestioned master of his band. His huge frame developed, 
and his thews and sinews became as iron. His great hump and 
neck and head were clad in a rough mass of shaggy mane, the 
wealth of his thick dewlap almost swept the ground. His reign 
lasted many a long year, and he was every inch a king. But 
lately there had come a day (as it must come to all of us) when 
his muscles were less elastic and his breath was shorter than of 
yore, That day a younger bull—one of his own sons perchance 
—now in the very prime and flower of his age, equal to the 
monarch in weight and strength, superior in quickness and in 
wind, had challenged him to mortal combat. They had fought 
for hours, round after round, pushing and thrusting, butting 
and horning, till both were fairly spent and almost foredone. 
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But youth will be served, as they say in the ring ; the younger 
lasted longer and came off victor in the end. 

Deeply the vanquished champion felt his disgrace : before 
the very eyes of his cows and of his heifers he saw himself put 
to utter shame. Sullen and savage he withdrew, and spent the 
night alone for the first time, nursing his wrath, To-morrow 
he would be rested ; to-morrow he would seek his insolent 
rival again, and he would win, or else die fighting, fit end for a 
warrior. To-morrow came, and the combat was renewed. 
Alas for the old hero! he could neither win nor die. For the 
second time his more youthful and vigorous rival fought him to 
a standstill, and left him helpless and exhausted, yet with his 
life whole in him yet. The triumphant victor moved off 
proudly over the hill accompanied by the faithless band ; the 
fallen champion saw himself deserted, and he laid himself down, 
longing for the death that would not come. There as he lay 
thoughts of his lusty youth came back to him ; he remembered 
the cool springs of Black Squirrel Creek and the sweet pastures 
where he was born, and he desired to taste of them once more. 
There was virtue for him in those crystal waters, and with the 
strong rich grama oats of the sand hills he would renew his 
youth ; his lost vigour would surely come back ; after that he 
would return once more and find the band—his band—and 
then the presuming upstart who had supplanted him should 
learn what he still could do. With the thought he felt his 
strength revive a little ; he struggled to his feet ; he turned his 
shaggy front towards Black Squirrel Creek ; never since his 
calfhood had he forgotten the exact direction in which lay the 
place where he was reared ; and thitherward he pushed steadily 
ahead, And stealthily behind him and on either flank skulked 
half a dozen lank grey buffalo wolves, following. He did not 
condescend to notice them. He had disdained them all his life : 
why should he now stoop to give them a thought? He did not 
consider that now for the first time he was alone, stiff and weak 
from his great battle, with a red gash on his side left by his 
rival’s horns, nor did he know that the hungry wolves had smelt 
his blood. On, on, he pushed, following an old and once well- 
travelled road that in their migration the buffalo had made ; it 
ran from the Republican to Big Sandy, from Big Sandy to 
Rush Creek, and from Rush to Black Squirrel Creek ; the latter 
part of it was grass-grown now, but his instinct led him true. 
And ever as he went the wolves went also ; there were more of 
them continually, and continually they grew bolder, closing in 
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upon their prey. Big Sandy had long been left behind, Rush Creek 
was passed, and the edge of the Black Squirrel Creek ranges 
was gained. He stopped to taste the first bite of the pastures 
of his youth. Pah, they were dry and dusty now. What was 
it that had changed? Could it be he? And the tireless wolves 
drew nearer still, and lay down to rest themselves and get 
ready for the end. They would need all their strength for the 
final onset. 

' But the end was not to be quite as they imagined, for over 
the hill on a sudden there came a man riding alone. The bull 
did not see him, for his shaggy frontlet half concealed his eyes ; 
the wolves saw him, however, and were on their feet in an 
instant ready for flight. The solitary horseman was myself, 
and this was how I came to be there. 

It was early spring, and wherever the ground was a little 
moister or the air a trifle warmer than elsewhere the sweet 
fresh young feed was just beginning to start. My band of 
saddle horses, sick and tired of the old dry last year’s grass on 
which they had grazed all winter, went plumb crazy for a bite 
of the tender sprouts of the new growth, and deserting their 
wonted haunts by Holcombe Hollow, they hunted eagerly for 
green grass all over the country. And so it came about that I 
presently missed two of them, nor was it hard to guess that 
they had wandered away southwards where the grass started 
earlier. My two cowboys were busy breaking in some colts, 
so I left my books (we cattlemen are not all savages, and I 
read a great deal in winter), and, saddling up, I started out 
alone to look for the runaways. I searched all day without 
seeing a sign of them, and that night, of all places in the 
world, I slept at MacTaggart’s sheep camp. Cattle- and sheep- 
men, as a rule, agreed about as well as buffaloes and wolves, 
for where the sheep graze the cattle die. In the early days we 
pioneers had boldly pushed out on to the great ranges with our 
Texas herds, and we felt ourselves to be every bit as much the 
lords of the prairie as ever the buffalo had in the past. But 
now that our cowboys had taught the Indians to keep at a 
respectful distance, and made the country comparatively safe, 
these sneaking sheepmen were beginning to creep in, digging 
wells where they liked on government land, and squatting right 
in the heart of our best cattle grazing. Were we, too, to 
follow the buffalo and be driven out? Was our day of doom 
at hand? There were cattlemen who said ‘No’ to that, who 
resisted by violence, who went at night and stampeded flocks 
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of sheep, and fired into the houses of their owners. But I was 
not one of them. The sheepmen were within their lawful 
rights, and I, John Kimber, was a law and order man, first, last, 
and all the time. Perhaps twenty years earlier | might have 
kicked, when I was still young and my blood was hotter. But 
now that I have grown older I see more and more clearly that 
fate will have its way, and that the new order of things is 
always being built up on the ruins of the old. Well, well. 
Kismet! Let it come, say I. 

And so I went to MacTaggart’s. I had seen him once or 
twice already in Crockett City, but I had avoided his shanty ; 
the sight of it in the distance was enough to sicken me, for on 
my range he was the first invader. A rank tenderfoot he was, 
a great, red-faced, beefy sort of man, a British colonist, hailing 
from that very out-of-the-way spot in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
known as Prince Edward’s Island. Well, | had no objection 
to him on that ground, for I was from the old country myself 
originally, though twenty years of life on the frontier had made 
me feel a regular Western man, and, on the spur of the 
moment I accepted his invitation to stop the night when I met 
him about a mile from his shanty. He was on his way out 
from Crockett, and he had a pair of really fine young American 
mares hitched to his waggon that it would do any one’s heart 
good to see. 

‘Lost your horses, heh?’ said he in a rallying voice, when 
I told him how I came to be there. ‘That’s what you cattle- 
men are always doing, heh? I cut hay for mine, and keep ’em 
tied close round home. Safe bind, safe find, heh ?’ 

I wanted a new name for cheek. Was this confounded 
tenderfoot going to teach a frontiersman how to manage his 
horses ? 

‘Can’t do that sort of thing when you’ve got twenty cow- 
ponies,’ said I briefly ; ‘you can’t tuck ’em up in bed every 
night at home when you've got to ride hundreds of miles on 
the roundups after your stock.’ 

‘Wouldn’t suit my constitution,’ laughed the fat-faced 
flock-master. ‘Don’t care about riding much, nowise. Nay, 
I don’t so much as own a saddle. Not but what I used to 
gallop around in the pasture on the plough-horses when I was 
a boy on the farm.’ He certainly didn’t look much like a 
horseman as he sat there with an old army blanket rolled 
round him on the spring seat of the farm waggon. 

‘A man had better be able to ride,’ said I ; ‘yes, and to 
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shoot, too, if he’s going to live in the Far West. He never 
knows the day when he mayn’t want to do one or t’other, and 
if he does he'll want to do it powerful bad, as the Arkansas 
gentleman said.’ 

‘Well, as for shooting, I’ve got a scatter gun,’ he returned. 
‘Does to kill these long-earned jackass rabbits with first-rate, 
and that saves my mutton, d’ye see. And then one of the 
Jackson boys has a revolver.’ 

The Jackson boys were twin brothers whom he had got to 
come out from the island to work for him at twenty dollars a 
month. If the Mac in his name meant that he was of Scotch 
blood, he certainly did no discredit to his ancestry. He was 
canny if ever a man was, and the idea of paying men what I 
paid my Colorado cowboys, forty dollars, would have made him 
feel sick. 

The Jackson boys had just corraled the sheep for the night 
as we reached the shanty. They really were the two very finest 
young fellows I ever laid eyes on. Each twin was as like the 
other as two peas, and ‘six feet four and as broad as a door’ 
was about their mark for size. It warmed my heart, even if 
they were tenderfeet, and sheep-herders at that, to see their 
friendly faces and listen to their innocent talk. I had got into 
the habit of thinking that everybody in North America was 
born, so to speak, with a gun in his hand and a six-shooter in 
his hip pocket, and it was quite a relief to run across these 
Arcadian youngsters who knew precious little of firearms and 
nothing at all of bloodshed. They had come from a quiet, 
decent, law-abiding district, where shooting scrapes and Indian 
fights had scarcely been heard of except in story-books, and I 
vainly tried to make their hair stand on end by telling them 
what the Cheyennes had done when they raided us three years 
back. I might picture all the horrors of the scalping knife and 
the stake ; but they were armed in a happy unconsciousness 
that made them proof against qualms. 

‘We've seen Indians at home,’ said the younger twin ; ‘ there’s 
plenty of Micmac hunters in the woods ; and there’s bears too ; 
why, brother Will here killed a bear with his axe last fall.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘and ten of your little black bears wouldn’t 
make one Rocky Mountain grizzly. And as for your Micmac 
hunters—well, if the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers ever run on to you 
when you're herding sheep, you’d better get into a buffalo 
wallow with a Winchester or they’ll have you on toast.’ 

Within an hour after I left them next morning I began to 
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think that I had found a Cheyenne warrior myself when I came 
in sight of a solitary black object more than a mile away that 
at first I took to be nothing less than an Indian sitting bent 

forward over the neck of his mount. A cattleman scorns to run 

from a single Indian, and I rode towards him, not without 

caution though, for there might be more of them about, but 

unseen. And then of a sudden I made out that what I had 

taken to be the bent back of a man on horseback was nothing 

else than the great hump of a solitary old buffalo bull. 

Under cover of the hill I rode undiscovered to within eighty 
yards, and gazed at him awhile. He stood motionless, a lonely 
and majestic survivor, type of the era that was so swiftly 
passing away. I read his history, even as I gazed, in his great 
head hanging low, and in the long red gash upon his scarred 
side. And then I caught sight of the wolf pack lying down in 
the grass and waiting. I knew well what that meant. As soon 
as the pinch of hunger gave them courage to attack, they would 
make a combined rush at him; the more cunning ones would 
bay him in front, always avoiding his irresistible charge and the 
fierce toss of those wicked horns, till at last the boldest of the 
cowardly lot, seizing his opportunity, and springing on the 
victim from behind, with one tearing snap of his terrible wolfish 
fangs, would cut the hamstring ; and behold, the ex-monarch 
of the prairie crippled and helpless! Last of all, I saw in my 
vision the fall of the monarch, the disembowelling alive and the 
gruesome feast of victory. Every detail of the cruel scene 
printed itself on my brain, while I watched their slinking steps 
as they rose. Should I baulk them? Should I end his career 
by a merciful bullet? But I had robes and meat enough at 
home already. ‘No, old warrior,’ quoth I, ‘you shall go 
unharmed for me. Live as long as you can, and the wolves 
shan’t get you yet if I can help it.’ With that I suddenly drove 
spurs to my pony and dashed full speed over the brow of the 
hill straight at them. The wolves and their prey were equally 
taken by surprise. Away fled the buffalo in the curious rocking 
gallop of his kind, and as fate ordained it, he took a line for 
MacTaggart’s ranch, while the hungry wolf pack scattered 
before me like a frightened covey of partridges before the stoop 
of a falcon. I wasted half a dozen pistol shots just for the fun 
of seeing them stretch themselves, but I could not afford to 
waste horse-flesh in riding them down, so I presently left them 
and turned once more to renew the search for my lost stock. 
The buffalo bull was already out of sight. 
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As luck would have it I ran on to my two strays a few 
hours later, and brought them at evening back to the sheep 
ranch. When I rode up I noticed that the sheep were already 
corraled, and the two young giants were kneeling, very busy 
over something or other, up on top of the shanty. As I came 
close I saw that they were stretching an immense green buffalo 
hide which covered the whole roof. Then I knew. 

‘Man,’ said the younger twin, looking down at me over the 
eaves, ‘man, but you had ought to have been along with us 
here to-day! We've had a grand time entirely. We've killed 
a great big buffalo.’ 

‘So I see,’ said I ; ‘and I’m wondering to myself how you 
managed to do it among you.’ 

‘Oh, it was a grand fight,’ he answered, grinning, ‘and the 
boss come mighty nigh being killed.’ 

‘ How did it all happen ?’ said I, getting down to shift my 
saddle on to a fresh horse. 

‘Why, brother Will was out with the sheep this morning,’ 
said the young tenderfoot proudly, ‘ when he saw a great black 
thing as big as an elephant coming over the hill. At first he 
didn’t know what to think of it, and then he guessed it must be 
a real live wild buffalo. So he left the sheep, and he ran to 
camp, and halloed to me and the boss that over yonder there 
was a buffalo bull as big as a house. And the boss unhitched 
the team, and stripped off the harness all but the blind bridles ; 
and he gathered the scatter gun and put two loads of buck 
shot in it, and jumped bareback on one of the mares, and lit 
out for the buffalo. Me and my brother fetched a surcingle, 
and rolled up a blanket so as to make a good pad, as there’s no 
saddle on the place, and we girthed that on to the other mare, 
and then he took his revolver and lit out after the boss. I 
followed on foot, and just as soon as I come in sight of them 
over the hill, I saw the boss go galloping up to the buffalo, and 
he loosed off the first barrel of the shot gun, and I guess he 
missed him clean. But the team mare wasn’t used to being 
shot off, and she give a big plunge sideways, and the boss rolled 
right off on to the ground, and the buffalo see’d him there and 
come at him. And right as he lay, without getting up—for 
he was a goodish bit shaken—the boss slung the gun across his 
thigh and loosed off again and hit the buffalo, as he came up, in 
the near foreleg, and that charge of buckshot broke the bone, 
and the buffalo was sort of turned aside so that he missed his 
charge. Then the boss scrambled on to his feet and started to 
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run away, but the buffalo came after him on three legs and 
caught up with him in a moment. Man, it was grand to see! 
The boss saw that the near leg hung loose, so he turned sharp 
to the left and ran in a little circle, and the buffalo kept circling 
after him. That near foreleg being broken, the buffalo had 
hard work to turn, and as long as the boss could whirl short to 
the left, the bull’s horns missed him every time. But it was 
just nip and tuck, I can tell you, and the boss is a big fleshy 
man, and he soon gets short of wind. Three minutes more and 
I guess the buffalo ’d have got him. But then came my 
brother on the other mare, and he hung on tight to the surcingle 
with one hand for fear she’d jolt him off, and with the other 
he loosed off all six shots out of the revolver at the old bull, 
and the very last shot went into his lungs, and he fell down and 
bled at the mouth, and died. And you’d have laughed to see 
the boss set down beside him and puff and pant and snort and 
blow. Fair tuckered out he was. But, man, what a monstrous 
size a buffalo is! I reckon it took us nigh three hours to skin 
him and cut him up; and then the boss put strychnine in the 
offal for the wolves, and started straight off to peddle the meat 
around in town. “Poor as it is,” says he, “ ’twill fetch three 
cents a pound in Crockett, and the four quarters will weigh a 
thousand pounds. net thirty dollars.” ’ 

Thrifty MacTaggart ! 

By this time I had shifted my saddle on to one of my run- 
aways, and now I swung myself into the seat, and driving the 
two loose horses before me, I started for my night ride home- 
wards, Dimly through the gathering dusk I saw the hungry 
grey wolves busy over the poisoned entrails as I passed the spot 
where the king of the prairie had fallen. 

‘Good-night, old hero,’ I sighed, ‘ your day is over ; your 
time had come ; all my goodwill could not give you an hour’s 
longer life; it did but hasten your end. I reckon my day is 
pretty nigh over too. The cattleman is no more wanted here 
than the buffalo, and these tenderfeet look on one as pretty 
nearly as wild as the other. You faced the Indians and the 
wolves and the blizzards for many a day before your time came ; 
so we Cattlemen have borne the brunt of it, and now we are to 
give place to a set of creeping sheep-herders who can neither 
ride nor shoot. And yet, old warrior, they are successful ; 
they cover their roof with your hide, they make your offal bait 
for wolves, and they sell your meat for thirty dollars in the 
market-place. 
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‘But after all—does the success belong to these men? Was 
it the strength of your own sons that drove you out of the herd 
to die alone ? Was it not old age that tamed your strength, 
the inevitable fate against which even the gods strive in vain ? 
And is it not the same inevitable fate that drives me forth, and 
not these men who are my brothers? I cannot fight them, 
they are but the blind tools of destiny, the forefront of the 
crowds that are rolling westward with as irresistible an impulse 
as that which ruled the migration of the buffalo herds. The 
flood of men will sweep onward, and in their turn farmers with 
their ploughs will come to oust these shepherds as they have 
ousted me. Each one of us has but 

A moment’s halt, a momentary taste 
Of being, from the well amid the waste ; 


And lo! the phantom caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from... . 


‘And we men can see the doom coming, and cannot avert it 
nor struggle against it. For the end is denied to me that was 
granted to you. One thing, old warrior, 1 envy you and one 
thing only. You died fighting, and that was what your great 
heart desir. d.’ 


“15 
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SARK: THE GARDEN OF CYMODOCE 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


More than thirteen years have passed since I first visited the 
little island that Swinburne paints with all his enthusiasm for 
beauty and the sea in the melodious rhapsody entitled ‘The 
Garden of Cymodoce.’ It is high praise which he awards it in 
his apostrophe to the sea : 


One birth more divine 
Than all births else of thine, 
That hang like flowers or jewels on thy deep, soft breast, 
Was left for me to shine 
Above thy girdling line 
Of bright and breathing brine, 
To take mine eyes with rapture and my sense with rest. 


And yet there is something so unique in the beauty and charm 
of the little island that lovers of nature and quiet are drawn 
again and again to its shores, although sport, except sea-fishing, 
is non-existent, and golf has not yet been introduced, although, 
as one of the hotel-keepers wrote to me in 1896 (with sublime 
ignorance of its mysteries), ‘there are doubtless many places in 
the hotel grounds where it could be played with advantage.’ 
The gregarious tripper prefers the attractions of Guernsey or 
Jersey, where he can dash through scenery of great beauty in a 
four-horse char-a-banc, accompanied by congenial spirits, and 
halt at frequent intervals for refreshment where alcoholic stimu- 
lants are cheap ; or, if he desires to be able to say that he has 
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visited Sark, he crosses by the morning steamer from St. Peter’s 
Port, is conducted as one of a herd to such points of interest 
as can be visited in a short day with an hour’s interval for a 
heavy midday meal of lobsters and ale ; stares into the windows 
of the Seigneurie, the beautiful gardens and grounds of which 
are courteously thrown open to the public at stated times, and 
returns in the evening, after enriching various parts of the 
island with his autograph, with a hazy impression of cliffs and 
ocean, and a general conviction that there isn’t much to see in 
Sark, but that at all events he can say that he has been there. 
To the artist, however, the naturalist or the poet, or to that more 
numerous Class which loves and appreciates nature, beauty and 
repose, without laying claim to any of those high titles, the 
little island is replete with interest and charm, and they return 
again and again where: 
midmost of the murderous water’s web 

All round it stretched and spun, 


Laughs, reckless of rough tide and raging ebb, 
The loveliest thing that shines against the sun. 


Sark is a very small island ; only about three and a half 
miles long, and not more than one and a half miles wide in its 
broadest part, but it is all compact of loveliness ; surrounded 
as it is by cliffs honeycombed with caves hollowed out of its 
granite ramparts by the action of the sea, in front of which 
great rocks stand out as sentinels, the home and _ nesting-place 
of innumerable sea-birds. Of these the most remarkable are 
the two great rocks named ‘les Autelets.’ 


The black bright sheer twin flameless Altarlets, 
That lack no live blood sacrifice they crave 
Of shipwreck and the shrine subservient wave. 


On these I have seen cormorants, guillemots and kittiwakes 
nesting at the same time, each species of bird having appro- 
priated distinct ridges and ledges as its own peculiar property, 
and none encroaching upon or interfering with that of its 
neighbour. The guillemots nested highest of all, and their 
darting flight to the sea in search of food was a revelation of 
grace and beauty. As I stood below their home at low tide 
they skimmed over my head at a great height at a pace and 
angle which would have taxed the skill of a De Grey or Stuart 
Wortley, although far be it from me to suggest that those great 
shooting experts, or any sportsman one degree removed from 
barbarism, would molest such harmless and beautiful creatures. 


Be 
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I have heard of one ‘’Arry’ who fired some shots at them with 
very indifferent success, but Iam glad to say that he was hauled 
up before the magistrates and heavily fined, as well as having to 
bear the more disagreeable penalty of exposure. 

The wild cliff and rock scenery form a striking contrast to the 
fertile and flowery interior—the commons blazing with furze 
blossom, the hedges and banks starred with primroses, the lanes 
bright with hawthorn bloom. I have nowhe*e seen primroses 
grow more luxuriantly. In addition to the ordinary yellow sort, 


LES AUTELETS 
(From a Pen-and-Ink Sketch by W. A. Topiis) 


three other varieties—a dark red, a pale pink anda pure white — 
are not uncommon, and ‘sports’—common primroses with twelve 
and even fourteen petals instead of the ordinary five—have been 
brought under my notice. The climate is far more bracing 
than that of Guernsey, and a fortiori of Jersey ; indeed the 
quality of the air of the high tableland surrounded by sea is 
such that the late Dr. Chepmell—no mean authority—himself 
a native of the Channel Islands, used to declare that it was the 
healthiest spot within a thousand miles of London. The marine 
zoologist finds a rich field for his labours. Crustacea of all 
kinds abound round the submerged rocks which fringe the 
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coast, the lobster-fishing being particularly good. Many 
varieties of octopods frequent the bays and pools—the scene of 
Victor Hugo’s great description of a combat with a devil-fish 
in the Zravailleurs de la Mer being laid in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. I never, however, had the good or bad fortune 
to fall in with a squid sufficiently large and formidable to 
account for an absconding bankrupt, and retain and preserve 
his valuables and papers for future production when the 
exigencies of the situation require such a marine deus ex 
machina. 

Beautiful shells abound, and the curious univalve, the 
ormer, known as Venus’s ear, is found adhering to the boulders 
at low spring tides, and is much sought after for food. I 
have eaten these molluscs but did not care much for them, 
although they are considered a great delicacy by the natives. 
I found a few myself and bought others at first, as they are 
welcome gifts for children or bazaars ; but further experience 
taught me where I could always get as many as I cared to take 
away. It was only necessary to search the dust-heaps at the 
back of any farmhouse or cottage, and any quantity of fine 
specimens could easily be obtained, far better than the dead 
shells washed up on the shore, which in addition to their loss 
of colour usually bear marks of the perforations of their 
enemies, the cuttlefish and whelks. Bui it is in anemones, 
sponges, and zoophytes of a similar character that the island is 
especially rich. The rocky caverns and hollows covered and 
disclosed by the great rise and fall of the sea, amounting to as 
much as twenty-six feet at spring tides, furnish ideal homes for 
these light-avoiding creatures. One spot especially—the cele- 
brated Gouliot cave—is, in itself, sufficiently unique to furnish 
a reason for a visit to the island by any one interested in these 
beautiful and strange inhabitants. These caves, for there are 
really two, can only be penetrated at the lowest spring tides, 
when they must be approached either by a boat, if the sea is 
sufficiently calm to admit of landing, or by a somewhat preci- 
pitous and difficult path from above, not dangerous to any one 
with a reasonably good head, although Mr. Swinburne, with 
permissible poetical licence, gives a somewhat exaggerated view 
of its perils : 


For the path is for passage of sea-mews, and he that hath glided and leapt 
Over sea-grass and sea-rock, alighting as one from a citadel crept 

That his foemen beleaguer, descending by darkness and stealth at the last, 
Peers under, and all is as hollow to hellward agape and aghast. 
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But he does not exaggerate the beauty of the vision that 
meets the eye when the seal of the tide 
On the seventh day breaks but a little, that man by its mean 


May behold what the sun hath not looked on, the stars of the night have 
not seen. 


Afloat and afar in the darkness a tremulous colour subsides, 

From the crimson high crest of the purple-peaked roofs to the soft- 
coloured sides 

That brighten as ever they widen, till downward the level is won 

Of the soundless and colourless water that knows not the sense of the sun ; 

From the crown of the culminant arch to the floor of the lakelet abloom, 

One infinite blossom of blossoms innumerable aflush through the gloom. 


I have twice had the good fortune to visit these caverns of 
mystery, once by landing from a boat, once by climbing down 
the path on the cliff side, and on each occasion I penetrated to 
their extreme depths, although not without a certain amount of 
wading. Where the two galleries nearly meet, a natural shaft 
pierces upward to the daylight, and it is impossible to exaggerate 
the loveliness of the jewel-studded arches and walls when the 
rays of the sun strike down upon them. It is true that most of 
the anemones are closed, but the brilliant colour remains. 
Myriads of smaller gorgeous zoophytes and sponges glitter 
around their big brothers, and the strange tudularia indivisa 
hangs all around like bunches of white currants, with its flower- 
like petals closed. It needs no great stretch of imagination for 
the visitor to fancy that he has forced an entrance into Aladdin’s 
cavern, where, as the old, ever young, romance tells us : ‘ The fruit 
of each tree had a separate colour. Some were white, others 
sparkling and transparent like crystal ; some were red and of 
different shades ; others green, blue or violet, and some of a 
yellowish hue; in short, there were fruits of almost every 
colour. The white globes were pearls; the sparkling and 
transparent fruits were diamonds ; the deep red were rubies ; 
the paler a particular sort of ruby called balaz; the green, 
emeralds ; the blue, turquoises ; the violet, amethysts; those 
tinged with yellow, sapphires ; and all the other coloured fruits 
varieties of precious stones.’ 

There are many other caves of great interest, and on a calm 
day some can be visited in a boat. Indeed, nothing can be 
more enjoyable than a row completely round the island when 
the weather is favourable for such an expedition. The deep 
water in most places comes quite near the shore at high tide, 
and the passenger is taken close under towering cliffs where he 
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may perhaps see, as I did, a couple of thieving ravens carrying 
away the eggs from the nesting gulls, pursued and screamed at 
by the bereaved and outraged parents. Round standing pillars, 
through natural arches, into deep caves, the boat winds its way, 


A MONARCH OF THE SHORE 
(From an Oil Painting by W. A. Topflis) 


and the colouring of the rock, and the brilliant blue and trans- 
lucent clearness of the sea are a revelation of contrasted splen- 
dour. Sark is, as is well known, a happy hunting-ground for 
artists, but I know of no one who has reproduced the actual 
colouring of the cliffs with such patient fidelity and accuracy as 
the resident artist, Mr. W. A. Toplis, who has kindly permitted 
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me to make use of some of his work to illustrate this article. 
A disciple of Ruskin, he spares no pains to be accurate in the 
smallest details, and as he lives in Sark and has brought up his 
family there, there are few parts of the beautiful scenery that he 
has not studied and painted in oil or water colour. 

It seems strange that in an island indented with so many 
bays and creeks there should be only three places where boats 
can shelter. In nothing is Sark more unique than in the 
character of its harbours. Creux Harbour, where steamboats 
and yachts land passengers at the little pier, is backed by a 
great wall of cliff apparently impenetrable ; and there is a 
malicious and doubtless untrue story that the Admiralty yacht 
with the First Lord on board, once came to visit the island in 
state, but failed to detect the tunnel behind the pier, and sailed 
away, reporting that there was no entrance. Doubtless the story 
is by our old friend, Ben Trovato ; but there is a peculiar charm 
in one’s first introduction through 

the dark deep sea-gate that makes way 
Through channelled darkness for the darkling day. 
Hardly to let men’s faltering footfall win 
The sunless passage in, 


Where breaks a world aflower against the sun ; 
A small sweet world of wave-encompassed wonder. 


On the opposite side, near the small island of Brechou, is 
the little fishing harbour of Havre Gosselin, hardly less peculiar 
and picturesque than Le Creux ; for there the fishermen, to gain 
access to the boats that float snugly in the little cove, have to 
climb down the cliff by a precipitous path ending in a perpen- 
dicular ladder. The third harbour, ‘Les Eperqueries,’ at the 
northern extremity of the island, is now little used, although 
before the construction of Le Creux it was the only place where 
a vessel of any size could land passengers. 

I have not yet mentioned the crowning wonder of the island, 
the well-known natural bridge called the Coupée, where the only 
road between the two islands—for there is a Great Sark and 
Little Sark—runs for a hundred yards between two precipices 
290 feet high without any fence or wall, a track only just wide 
enough for a small cart to pass. It is a queer enough place on 
a windy day, and one that it would not be pleasant to drive a 
shying horse across ; but the natives look on it as all in the 
day’s work, and decline to maintain a rail because experience 
showed that children would swing on it, and that thereby the 
danger would be increased! It is recorded that when the silver 
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mines were worked in Little Sark (the shafts and buildings are 
still there, and traces of ore can be found, although the enter- 
prise was a lamentable failure) one of the workmen, who was a 
little convivial, used to try his walking powers on a more pro- 
tected part of the road a little before reaching the Coupée, and 
if he found that he swayed too much from one side to the other, 
used to lie down and sleep off his potations instead of attempting 
the dangerous transit. For most sober men, however, it has no 
terrors, and I myself, although I have a bad head for precipices, 
never objected to crossing 


that steep strait of rock whose twin-cliffed height 
Links crag with crag reiterate, land with land, 
By one sheer thread of narrowing precipice 
Bifront, that binds and sunders 
Abyss from hollower imminent abyss, 
And wilder isle with island, blind for bliss 
Of sea that lightens and of wind that thunders. 


It was, however, too much for my friend Frank Lockwood, 
who got a headache after crossing it, and always spoke of it - 
afterwards as a ‘dreadful place.’ 

Dear Frank Lockwood—it was with that brightest and 
cheeriest of companions and truest of friends that I last visited 
Sark in 1896 ; and, although the Coupée was too much for him, 
he thoroughly appreciated the island, with its beauty, its quiet, 
and its grandeur of scenery. It was one of the last of those 
happy Easter excursions when, with his family and friends, he 
threw off the weight of Parliamentary and legal cares and 
became a boy once more. Like him, 1 had my wife and 
children with me, and I shall not forget that happy gathering, 
and how devoted all the young people were to the cheery and 
sympathetic friend who joined so heartily in all their amuse- 
ments—never patronised or lectured them, but talked to them 
without pedantry or affectation on a footing of equality. How 
we all enjoyed the walk we had together when my daughter’s 
little Scotch terrier incontinently fell upon a duck, and nearly 
slaughtered it in full sight of a cottage, at the door of which 
the outraged proprietress appeared. How he laughed at the 
old women holding up their hands at the door—at the dialogue 
in dog French which took place between me and a not altogether 
sober emissary of the duck’s owner. ‘Qui est le proprictaire 
du méchant chien?’ ‘Moi. ‘Il faut payer.’ ‘C’est juste.’ 
And then, when ransom had been duly offered and accepted, 
at the tough old duck running away apparently none the worse, 
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‘Tl vit encore!’ 


529 
A specimen of his handiwork appears in an 
imaginary portrait of the Seigneur of Sark, with his old-world 
feudal rights and privileges, as he expected to find him—not 
the least resembling the actual proprietor of the Seigneurie, 


\ \ 


AN IMAGINARY PORTRAIT OF THE SEIGNEUR OF SARK—WHAT I EXPECTED! 
(from a Sketch by the late Sir Frank Lockwood) 


who will be as amused as any one at his supposed likeness if 
he should happen to see it. We all played paper games together 
in the evening, and my son has preserved and framed two of 
his lightning cartoons from history and fiction: the one de- 
picting Walter Raleigh offering his cloak for Queen Elizabeth 
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to walk upon ; the other, inspired by the genius Jocd, having for 
its subject the great fight between Victor Hugo’s hero and the 
devil-fish. I little thought that this happy holiday was to be 
the last we should spend together ; but, alas! Frank Lockwood’s 
death ‘eclipsed the gaiety of nations’ only the next year—in 
December 1897. 

I have stayed at two of the little hotels on the island: one, 
the Bel Air, near the harbour ; the other, the Dixcart Hotel, 
at the head of the beautiful little valley which leads down to 
Dixcart Bay, with its fine natural arch and expanse of sand. 
Those who require elaborate and luxurious accommodation 
had better go elsewhere, but I always got what I wanted—clean 
and comfortable quarters, good and wholesome food, and 
attentive and thoughtful care for my comfort and that of my 
party. Each place has its advantages, which I should be 
sorry to balance; the visitor cannot go wrong who finds 
himself in either. I for one hope that it may be long before 
a monster palace, with gold-laced porters and charges to match, 
sullies the simplicity of the little island. There are not too 
many such oases left in the desert of civilisation. As I write 
the rich scent of the whinbloom seems once more to delight my 


nostrils, and a vision of all the varied beauties celebrated by the 
poet rises anew before my eyes. 


O flower of all wind-flowers and sea-flowers, 
Made lovelier by love of the sea 

Than thy golden own field-flowers, or tree-flowers, 
Like foam of the sea-facing tree 

No foot but the sea-mew’s there settles 

On the spikes of thine anthers like horns, 

With snow-coloured spray for thy petals, 

Black rocks for thy thorns, 
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THE TEST MATCHES IN ENGLAND 


BY HOME GORDON 


THE advent of another Australian team to play a series of five 
Test Matches against the picked eleven of England naturally 
suggests a retrospect over the previous encounters at home. 
Recent cricket has not been in our favour, for we have had 
only two victories in the last fifteen matches played in both 
hemispheres. But up to 1899, the record in England was one 


which inspires a thrill of national pride, and there is no reason 
why we should not wrest the laurels of victory from our visitors 
in the coming months. For the earlier matches of this grand 
series, I have the privilege of recording the reminiscences of 
that magnificent cricketer, Mr. A. G. Steel, and for the later 
ones the observations of a prominent amateur who desires to 
remain anonymous. At the same time it is only fair to mention 
that they are not responsible for all the comments and opinions 
expressed in the present article. 

There is no need now to dilate on the protracted amount 
of preliminary negotiation which formed the prelude to the 
first Test Match in 1880. Dr. W. G. Grace had endeavoured 
to arrange the fixture at Lord’s in July, but though the executive 
of the premier club gave a certain amount of lukewarm assist- 
ance, nothing came of the effort except a forcible declaration 
by Mr. A. N. Hornby that he would never play against the 
Australians owing to the disgraceful row at the Antipodes when 
he formed one of Lord Harris’ team. But Lord Harris was 
far too good a sportsman to bear malice. He wanted England 
to meet Australia, and it was due to his active exertions that 
the historical match began on September 6 at the Oval. The 
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Surrey executive had chosen the English eleven. It was a 
good one, though the claims of Dr. E. M. Grace to a place were 
historical and sentimental rather than based on contemporary 
form, Mr. A. N. Hornby, Barlow, and Ulyett all seeming pre- 
ferable at the time. The Australians had lost the services of 
their greatest bowler Mr. F. R. Spofforth and had no change 
bowlers of high rank as soon as Messrs. Boyle and Palmer were 
taken off. Therefore the more credit is due for their great 
display. 

England went in first on a splendid wicket and made the 
best use of the opportunity. The elder Graces began together 
and the champion gave a superb display for 152 marred by 
only one sharp chance. The attack just suited him, for there 
was none of the very tricky slow bowling which alone troubled 
him in his prime. Mr. Steel remembers that when he himself 
went to the wicket to join Lord Harris the Kent captain told him 
never to play back, and the very first ball he received from that 
atrociously bad bowler, Mr. Alec Bannerman, though it 
hardly pitched half way, whizzed past his ear, On fourth hands 
he had actually changed when the wickets fell so fast that he 
had great difficulty in getting on his pads to be ‘next man in’ 
when the winning hit was made. Of the famous catch by 
which the late Mr. G. F. Grace dismissed that gigantic tapper 
Mr. Bonnor, Mr. Steel observed that the fieldsman never had 
to move. The ball was miss-hit into the air and looked as if it 
were coming back to the bowler, Alfred Shaw, but it gradually 
rose until it was one of the loftiest ever seen and then came 
straight down to the place where the youngest of the great 
triumvirate stood. The only time that Mr. Frank Penn met 
the Australians in England was in this Test Match. Yet the 
honours went to the losers and the real hero of the great game 
was Mr. W. L. Murdoch. His magnificent 153 not out was 
faultless. It began when his side followed on in a minority of 
271, and except that forcing bat the late Mr. Percy McDonnell, 
no one gave him much support until the last two batsmen, 
Messrs. Alexander and Moule, who offered a stubborn resistance. 
Add one other point, that Mr. Blackham actually allowed only 


eight byes in an aggregate of 477, which elicits the testimony 
from Mr, Steel that only he and the late Richard Pilling ever 
bothered him when he was batting. With all other wicket- 
keepers he could concentrate his attention on the bowlers, but 
with these two he knew the slightest shifting of his foot might 
entail his instant dismissal, 
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‘ Better twenty runs by Massie thana century from Quaife,’ 
wrote Mr. A. G. Steel in a volume of ‘ Wisden,’ and it forms 
the text for the appreciation of that extraordinary match in 
1882 when our visitors won by the narrow majority of seven 
runs. In every instance the batting average of the English 
side, prior to the match, was higher and the bowling lower 
than that of the Colonial, a fact which enhances the credit of 
the victory of the Australians. Mr. A. N. Hornby was in 
command of the home team, which was powerful in every 
department and absolutely representative. It was recently 
suggested by a modern critic that Alfred Shaw should have 
been included, but he was not bowling quite at his best— 
against the Australians up to that time he had taken seven wickets 
for 118, a worse average than those of Barlow, Peate, Ulyett, 
and Mr. C, T. Studd—and not only would his presence have 
weakened the batting, but with the Yorkshire slow bowler his 
trundling would have been superfluous. As for the game, it 
was a grand struggle right through. The visitors went in, and 
as things were against them Mr. Blackham after his wont com- 
piled top score, Barlow bowling in his most cunning fashion. 
On first hands we had a lead of 38, Ulyett batting with confi- 
dence, but Mr. Spofforth was bowling his ‘ darndest,’ luring 
the Yorkshire bat out with a slow off which he was stumped, 
dismissing Mr. C, T. Studd with a bailer which seemed to go 
through his bat and coming out with an analysis of seven for 46. 

Next morning, with rain affecting the pitch, Messrs. Banner- 
man and Massie not only knocked off the minority but put up 66 
in an hour, of which the freer batsman had hit a beautiful 55, an 
innings Mr. Steel regards as seldom surpassed, How bad the 
wicket had become may be gathered from the fact that except 
the captain no one else had double figures to his credit. A 
tegretted incident has become part of the history of the game. 
Mr. S. P. Jones, having made an awful mess of the pitch by 
slipping up in achieving a short run, went out of his ground to 
pat the wicket, when Dr. W. G. Grace promptly whipped off 
the bails. It was within the letter of the law, but the feelings 
of the rest of the English side were corroborated by the hooting 
of the crowd. Indeed, some went so far as to say they were 
glad the Australians won after such an incident. The last 
morning was bitterly cold and England felt very little doubt of 
making the necessary 85. So good was the start that only 34 
runs were required with seven batsmen to go down. The first 
check came when Messrs. Lucas and Lyttelton had to play a 
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dozen consecutive maidens. When the wicket-keeper was sent 
back, 19 were required with five men to bat. Mr. Steel 
remembers how he walked confidently in, could only stick his 
bat against the first terrific ball he received from ‘the Demon,’ 
and found himself easily caught and bowled. After this came 
the appalling rout, Mr. Spofforth bowling his last r1 overs for 
2 runs, 10 maidens and 4 wickets—Messrs. Steel, Lucas, 
Lyttelton, and Maurice Read—Mr. Boyle taking Barnes and 
Peate. 

Now, as to one point, Mr. Steel wishes something to be 
said. It has become a tradition that Mr. C. T. Studd was so 
nervous that Peate had to hit out and so was dismissed. Peate 
made some remark to that effect, and Mr. Hornby not only put 
Mr. Studd in tenth, when his average was 29, but was also of that 
opinion. This is what Mr. Steel desires should be contradicted. 
He avers that he played more cricket with Mr. C. T. Studd than 
any one else, knew him as intimately, was his guest for the match, 
was with him when he put on his pads to go in, and that the 
old Etonian was in no sense ‘paralysed with fright. Asa 
matter of fact he never received a ball. Moreover, had the 
charge been true, he would have been considered too nerveless 
ever to play again in a great match, whereas he appeared in 
both fixtures of the Gentlemen against the Australians in 1884 
and in numbers of other important engagements until he gave 
up cricket to become a missionary. Such strong and un- 
suggested defence ought for ever to relieve the name of this 
great amateur from the only trace of failure in a fine career. 

After this it was felt ridiculous that international honours 
should depend on a single game, therefore three were arranged 
for 1884. Rain marred the first match at Manchester, but 
Mr. Steel regards it as a remarkable achievement that in a 
minority of 87, against the attack of Messrs. Spofforth, Palmer, 
Boyle, and Giffen, the English should have kept up their 
wickets all Saturday on such a ruined pitch. The highest 
defensive honours went to Mr. A. P. Lucas. Over the 
encounter at headquarters, Mr. Steel provides an interesting 
piece of autobiography. 

‘The game was fixed for Monday, July 21. On the previous 
Friday I made a century in a Bar Match, and on the Saturday 
at Trent Bridge scored about 120 for Liverpool v. Notts 
Castle. On the Sunday in London I was seized with acute 
lumbago, and had to be assisted to see Wharton Hood, who 
handed me over to a masseur. I had an hour and a half with 
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him, and George Harris would not hear of my standing down. 
Next morning I had another dose of rubbing and was terribly 
crippled. They made me play and I could only field short slip. 
Scott and Boyle had a big stand for the last wicket, and Harris 
insisted on my bowling. I could not run, but stood and 
delivered six miserable balls; off the last full-toss Murdoch, 
who was fielding substitute for W. G., caught Scott plump. 
Next morning was a terrifically hot day, and after I had played 
my first over I never felt a twinge of my foe.’ 

The result was that magnificent innings of 148 which will 
never be forgotten by those who saw it. Such brilliant and 
aggressive hitting all round the wicket has rarely been seen in 
a match which tends to cramp the freedom of batting owing to 
the importance of the occasion. Mr. H. J. H. Scott made a 
gallant effort to save the game, but Ulyett was irresistible, 
though his seven for 36 was helped by the ground. It is not long 
since I gave some account of the third Test Match of 1884, but 
about such a fixture it is pardonable to recapitulate. On the 
first day the Australians scored 363 for two wickets, the whole 
English eleven going on to bowl before the tail of the side threw 
away their wickets to the lobs of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. This is 
not the only occasion on which Dr. W. G. Grace kept wicket, 
but it is the only time Shrewsbury bowled. By big hitting, 
Mr. Percy McDonnell took the sting off our attack, and then 
Mr. W. L. Murdoch and Mr. H. J. H. Scott followed with 
magnificent contributions of 211 and 102 respectively. Defeat 
was possible when England had lost eight batsmen for 151. 
Then Mr. W. W. Read, going in tenth, actually scored 117, 
hitting twenty fours, his stand with Scotton adding 151. The 
deceased Notts professional’s display was a marvel of defence, 
as his 90 took nearly six hours to make, and pulled the game 
out of the fire. 

As another of the rare examples of a century made late in 
an innings under acverse circumstances, the incident in M.C.C, 
v. Yorkshire at Scarborough in 1881 may be cited, Mr. C. I. 
Thornton, who was captain, observed, ‘I go in first, Sherwin 
and Morley wind up, and the other eight can draw lots.’ Mr. 
A. G. Steel, much chaffed, drew the ninth place, but when he 
had to go in with the total only 62, he observed, ‘ After all I 
may do as well as some of you fellows.’ At the wicket was 
that invulnerable stone-waller, Mr. Herbert Whitfield, and the 
old Marlburnian setting about him compiled 106 in eighty 
minutes off Peate, Emmett, and Bates. It will be of tnterest to 
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add that Mr. Steel himself considers the finest innings he ever 
played was 35 not out for Gentlemen v. Australians at Lords 
in 1884, when only Messrs. Robertson, Bush, and Christopher- 
son had to follow, whilst Mr. Diver was hitting at everything. 
However, their undefeated partnership of 46 won the game by 
four wickets. 

In 1886 could be discerned the first real decline in 
Australian cricket, and the Old Country had no difficulty in 
winning all three games. Mr. A. G. Steel became captain for 
the first time at Manchester because Mr. Hornby was injured. 
Barnes was selected but stood down owing to the effects of a 
strain, and twelfth man, Barlow, was the hero of the match, for 
he took seven wickets for 44 runs, made three catches and 
scored 68 for once out. The English side was not regarded 
with satisfaction, and considering that a fortnight later Briggs 
won the second Test Match by taking eleven wickets for 74, it 
is curious that he never bowled a ball in the first encounter. 
The Australians played a good up-hill game, though Mr. Bonnor 
missed Mr. Steel badly at the crisis, and Mr. S. P. Jones gave 
his best English display. At Lord’s, Shrewsbury played as- 
tounding cricket for 164, compiled upon a wicket which under- 
went all kinds of variations. A word of defence ought to be 
made to-day for the choice of Mr. E. F. S. Tyleccte. He was 
an admirable wicket-keeper and a formidable but not safe bat, 
who made many long scores, getting 107 for Gentlemen in 1885. 
By the date of the final match our visitors had lost form, and 
after a total of 434 from our men, Lohmann and Briggs sent 
them back for 68 and 149. On the other hand, ‘ W.G.’s’ 170 
was, for him, a very fluky display, but he was only at the 
wicket while 216 was scored. At one time Scotton was over 
an hour at the wicket without making a run. Our score would 
have been higher had nota lot of our wickets been thrown 
away. About that famous caught and bowled by Ulyett off 
Mr. Bonnor, Mr. Steel recalls that the ball was really caught 
on a level with the thigh half involuntarily, as the bowler had 
entangled his feet over his delivery and was not prepared for 
the terrific return, the force of which nearly threw him back- 
wards, sending his hand up. Mr. Steel was fielding at cover- 
point at the time. 

The strenuous match at Lord’s in 1888 ought never to 
have been begun on the Monday. But Mr. Perkins had 
opened the gates to the crowd and a start was eventually made 
on a pitch abnormally far up the ground towards the grand 
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stand. It was felt that the two new bowlers, Messrs. Turner 
and Ferris, might wrest the game from our batting strength ; 
and so it proved. The Australians played the right game, 
hitting hard, and little Ferris had the top aggregate in the match. 
To get 124 on fourth hands was hopeless and the young bowlers 
were superb, so amid terrific enthusiasm that strange tussle 
ended in a handsome margin for our visitors. Mr. O’Brien 
and Abel had been selected at the eleventh hour, but proved 
complete failures. The next match was one-sided, for we played 
magnificent cricket and our opponents collapsed, except the 
indomitable Mr. Turner, who bowled with his dogged skill 
and a good deal of irritability. After this a good judge wrote 
the following as the best eleven then in the world: Dr. W. G. 
Grace, Messrs. M‘Donnell, Turner, Blackham, and W. W. Read, 
with Ulyett, Briggs, Lohmann, Peel, Abel, and Barnes, the 
reserve being Mr. Ferris. Winning the toss at Manchester 
ensured the rubber. Ina minority of 91, the Australians fol- 
lowed on and gave an extraordinary exhibition. Here is th: 
observation of an eye-witness. 

‘The wicket was abominable with sunshine ruining the wet 
ground. The leviathan caught Alec Bannerman off Peel’s first 
ball, as easily as an elephant waves its trunk. M‘Donnell hit 
out at a deceptive ball of George Lohmann’s and found his bail 
off. Only an extra had been notched when the giant Bonnor 
patted a slow tamely into W. G.’s hands. There was a smart 
piece of running out, effected by Abel and his colleague from 
the Oval, which dismissed Trott, to his unaffected surprise. The 
score was now seven, of which Blackham had made five. 
Lohmann smashed his stumps with a beauty, and then sent 
back Woods with a trimmer off the next delivery. The crowd, 
not a big one, for it was the forenoon, were raving with joy. 
Walter Read dropped Lyons directly, and then he and Turner 
had an up-hill but cheery bout before the now inevitable con- 
clusion.’ 

Almost the earliest case of preferring to play for county 
rather than country came in 1890, when Mr. Stoddart chose to 
appear for Middlesex v. Kent, and let Maurice Read come into 
the national side. As it happened, the Surrey man had an 
invaluable stand with George Ulyett which turned the game. 
Mr. S. P. Jones had to be left out of the Australian side, and 
the two features were the excellent hitting of Mr. Lyons and 
the wonderful stubbornness of Dr. Barrett. ‘W. G.’s’ final 75 
not out was a beautiful illustration of fine placing, his scoring 
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all round the wicket being extraordinary. The crisis came 
when he, Mr. W. W. Read, Shrewsbury, and Gunn were out for 
20 on first hands. But the partnership just alluded to settled 
doubts. Neither Mr. Blackham nor Mr. M‘Gregor allowed a 
bye in 618 runs, a marvel of wicket-keeping. 

Mr. Stoddart, Ulyett, Peel, Attewell, and Briggs would or 
could not play at the Oval, and there was a keen finish. 
England won by two wickets. But after Sharpe had over and 
over again been miserably beaten by balls which actually broke 
too far, Dr. Barrett failed to throw him out. Maurice Read 
and Mr. Trott did the hitting, but ‘W. G.’ for the second time 
in the match ought to have been caught first ball, which would 
have altered the result. Martin claimed twelve for 102 and 
Mr. Ferris nine for 74. Had the Australians more cordially 
pulled together, the game as well as the tour would have been 
the better. A novelty in 1893 was that owing to an injured 
hand Dr. W. G. Grace for the first time could not play in a Test 
Match. Mr. F. S. Jackson was, however, to the fore, and had 
a great partnership with Shrewsbury, making gr out of 137, 
the famous professional eventually scoring 106. Lockwood 
bowled with deadly effect until the ‘two midgets,’ Messrs. 
Graham and Gregory, defied every attack, playing the pluckiest 
game to the delight of the throng, and taking risks which the 
crisis justified. Gunn and Shrewsbury gave a sterling display 
before rain settled the fate of the match. 

For Maurice Read’s benefit, England took the field without 
a right-handed medium-paced bowler. Our batting was pretty 
solid, as the total of 483 betrays. But with Mold in, Mr. F. S. 
Jackson still wanted a single for his century, and with Mr. 
George Giffen giving him no quarter had sore trouble before he 
raised a ball on to the tin roof of the coveredstand. Lockwood 
and Briggs devastated our visitors, who at one period lost seven 
men with only 29 added. The follow on was redeemed by a 
grand g2 from Mr. Trott, the best innings he ever played here. 
The captaincy of Dr. W.G. Grace had much to do with the 
large total of 349, which left us a majority of 43 and an innings 
to spare. 

Over the Manchester match there were ‘excursions and 
alarums’ as no Yorkshireman would leave his county at 
Brighton, whilst Richardson came to replace Lockwood and 
bowled better than any one else, taking ten wickets for 156. 
‘W.G.’ ran Mr. Stoddart out badly before he had scored, but 
the great feature was that for once Gunn played in his early 
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fine free fashion, scoring admirably to the tune of 102 not out- 
The way Messrs. Turner and Blackham batted when things 
looked very dubious for their side was another of the illustra- 
tions of the desperate determination which is so characteristic 
of Colonial cricket. The draw was even, for we needed 80 
runs to win and had six wickets to go down. With the advent 
of the 1896 team, the comparative ill-luck which had attended 
recent Australian tours came to an end. Though only five of 
the side—Messrs. Trott, Giffen, Graham, Gregory, and Trumble 
—had been here before, the team gave a capital account of 
themselves, The England side at Lord’s was badly chosen. 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji was left out. At this time there were still a 
lot of old gentlemen who used to complain of the ignominy of 
being shown improved batting by an Indian, and who protested 
he ought not to play for England, even though he was regularly 
appearing for Sussex. J. T. Brown did big things that year, 
but the bulk were after this date, and to many Lilley, who came 
in as the wicket-keeper, was almost a stranger. The fortunes 
of the game ebbed and flowed in most perplexing fashion. 
The nerveless batting of the visitors caused them to be 
dismissed by Lohmann and Richardson on a perfect wicket for 
53. As they dropped easy catches, ‘W. G.’ and the Surrey 
champion Abel compiled 66 and 94 respectively, so the 
English lead was the large one of 239. All honour to Mr. 
F. S. Jackson. He had hit with brilliance for 44 out of 69, 
when the encroachment of the crowd prevented Mr. Darling 
from catching him, and he at once palpably hit a ball inten- 
tionally to him. Still the game was going all for England 
when Messrs. Darling and Eady were out for 3. But Messrs. 
Trott and Gregory added 221 against the best attack, playing 
an up-hill game superbly and giving an exhibition of wonderfully 
valuable cricket. With rain in the night our victory, however, 
was easy. 

The Manchester match was more wonderful. The English 
team was again selected with scant judgment. True, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji was brought in, but Mr. MacLaren was quite 
out of practice, Lohmann made a trivial pretext not to play, — 
and our attack was scanty. At half-way we were 181 behind, 
and had to follow on. The chief incident had been Mr. Trott’s 
intuition in putting himself on first as a contrast to the express 

deliveries of Mr. E. Jones, and getting ‘W.G.’ and Mr. Stoddart 
stumped. It is well to add that Mr. Iredale played almost as 
beautifully as might Mr. Lionel Palairet, because so many people 
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never saw this nervous batsman make a long score. Ranjit- 
sinhji had previously played well and, in our second dilemma, 
he batted as perhaps no one ever batted before. Certainly 
Australian bowling was never so treated, and his leg-glances 
were phenomenal. Remember that whilst he scored his 154 
not out, no other batsman could make 20; yet he was never 
for a moment in difficulties. ‘Peall on the spot’ as one man 
remarked in the pavilion, and it may be interesting to add that 
at breakfast the young Indian had remarked, ‘I do not feel like 
getting many to-day.’ After this Richardson gave the finest 
bowling display of his career. The Colonials needed 125 to 
win, but bowling at breakneck speed and with astonishing varia- 
tion of pitch, ‘our Tom’ had four dismissed before 50 went up. 
Messrs, Trumble and Kelly had to get 26 with only Messrs. 
M‘Kibbin and Jones to come in. The task took a whole 
breathless hour, and was accomplished after Lilley had badly 
dropped the rival stumper. 

The score was one all before the final match at the Oval, 
prior to which what was known as the Cricket Strike convulsed 
the cricket world. There is no need to rake up the ashes of 
this old trouble. It must be regarded as the most outspoken 
fulmination against paid amateurs, but by far the least satis- 
factory. For England Captain Wynyard should never have 
been chosen, and he failed to atone for his inclusion by success. 
It was a match of sharp changes. Dr. Grace and Mr. Jackson 
opened well, yet when Mr. Trumble crossed over, he took five 
wickets for 2 runs apiece. Messrs. Darling and Iredale were 
equally successful, after which J. T. Hearne was quite as 
destructive. On the last day the fortune of the game depended 
on any improvement in the ground. None came, so we easily 
won, Mr. Trumble, Hearne, and Peel respectively doing sheer 
conjuring with the ball. 

Owing to the grave discontent, a Board of Control and a 
Selection Committee managed the Test Matches of 1899, and 
so far as the choice of our representatives was concerned, made 
a far more hideous mess than any of the county committees 
had done. There were five Test Matches, only one of which 
was played to a definite finish, and this was won—at Lord’s— 
by our visitors by ten wickets. Twenty-four cricketers in turn 
were invited to play for England, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Mr. C. B. 
Fry, Mr. F. S. Jackson, and Hayward alone appearing in all 
five contests. Not a single bowler except Lockwood averaged 
fewer than 20, our fielding was uncertain, and criticism was 
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often sharp. At Lord’s, when ‘W.G.’ and Gunn were dis- 
pensed with, neither Shrewsbury nor Abel were included, the 
only fast bowler being Mr. Jessop, whilst Walter Mead was 
given the preference over J. T. Hearne on the latter’s home 
wicket. At Nottingham, Hirst proved another failure, never 
being near his marvellous form of 1901. The one item for 
rejoicing there was the superb play of K.S Ranjitsinhji. After 
a strong Colonial protest against a decision by Barlow, that 
sturdy old Lancastrian did not again stand in an Australian 
fixture. This was alluded to by Mr. A. C. MacLaren in his 
letter about Coulthurst in January 1902 at the Antipodes. The 
only redeeming feature of that ignominious match at Lord’s was 
the powerful hitting of Mr. A. C. MacLaren, who actually 
debutised in first-class cricket that season to be captain of 
England. At Leeds, after poor Johnny Briggs had been seized 
with a fit, rain prevented a stubborn finish. Had the Selection 
Committee retained Rhodes our task would have been easier. 
At Manchester, the follow-on rule pressed heavily after Hayward 
had given quite a free exhibition for his 130. Only in the last 
game did the English representatives get on quite good terms 
with themselves, for on the opening day at the Oval we com- 
piled 435 runs for four wickets, Mr. Jackson and Hayward 
making 181 before they were parted. This and the five minutes 
when J. T. Hearne performed the ‘hat trick’ with such victims 
as Messrs, Hill, Gregory, and Noble, were the only incidents 
gratifying to English pride. Allusion is not made to all the 
great, if leisurely, achievements of our opponents. To select would 
be almost invidious, but the cricket of Mr. Noble at Old Trafford 
was perhaps the most meritorious of all the imposing exhibitions. 

Statistics shall be brief. Appended are the averages for the 
first eleven specially compiled from Test Matches in England 
only: 


Completed Most in an 

Innings. Runs. Innings. Average. 

Hayward . : (450 “ESR 
Mr. J. Scott ‘ ees 390. TOR 
Mr. V. “GRO? . cio “SRO 


Dr. W. G. Grace : ‘20. ss 92-6 
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The first eleven bowlers with a mimimum of twenty wickets 
are 

Ruas. Wickets. Average. 

Peel . : 289 10.19 
Mr.j.j.Perms  . 289 13-3 

Mr. F. R. Spofforth 558 eat ee 15.18 
Lockwood . 338 16.2 
Richardson . 595 19:7 
Mr. C. T. B. Turner 649 one 4 ae 19.5 

Hearne, J. T. 532 19.20 
Peate . 426 ose 21.6 
Mr. H. Trumble . 993 24.9 


To have reviewed within the limits of one article a range of 
encounters so varied, and so full of displays extorting admiration 
and incidents deserving notice, has proved a difficult task. Yet 
it suggests the consideration of how much can be deduced for 
the immediate future. We now know the calibre of our new 
foes. To collar the bowling of Messrs. Trumble and Noble 
will not be easy, but their changes may not prove deadly. 
Their batting may lack the element of sensational hitting, and 
the eleven may have the suspicion of a tail, but it will certainly 
play a great game. Given unlimited time, we might confidently 
expect to win the rubber. But in three days it will need a 
mighty effort to obtain a definite conclusion. I see no reasons 
to alter the eleven I suggested in the March issue of the 
Badminton. The chief criticism passed on it was that I omitted 
Abel, and as fast bowling will not be a great feature in the 
Colonial attack, this seems to have disappointed many. I had 
not forgotten to weigh his claims, but I consider he is not good 
enough in the field to appear for the National side. Should 
Mr. R. E. Foster not have sufficient opportunities for prac- 
tice, | imagine his most effective substitute would be Tyldesley. 
Therefore my England Eleven, provided the men keep their 
old form, consists of Messrs. A. C. MacLaren, F. S. Jackson, 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, C. B. Fry, J. R. Mason, and R. E. Foster (or 
Tyldesley) with Lilley, Hayward, Rhodes, Hirst, and Braund. 
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SAMMY: MY DOG FRIEND 


BY A. J. BOGER 


BEING a lonely bachelor, and consequently unprovided with 


those family ties on which many people lavish their stock of 
affection, my own supply of kindness and consideration—apart 
from that which devolves upon myself—is to a large extent 
bestowed on Sammy. This is lucky for Sammy, and, moreover, 
he finds that the arrangements which I make for his welfare 
and comfort are thoroughly in accordance with his own ideas 
of canine bliss. Of this fact he has frequently assured me. 

Thus the best portion of the hearth-rug is reserved for him 
—without fear of his being trodden upon, save by a clumsy 
stranger, when one vainly endeavours to get the cigars off the 
mantel-piece without upsetting everything else thereon—the 
best bath-towel is bespattered with mud on his behalf when he 
comes in from shooting soaking wet and filthily dirty ; his 
owner’s best dress trousers are cheerfully sacrificed should he 
exhibit any desire to place his fore (not four, the latter is zever 
allowed) paws upon them, and as may be seen he is generally 
spoilt all round, save that no act of direct and wilful disobedience 
has ever been passed over without the sequel of a just and 
salutary chastisement wherewith to mark the occasion. 

Sammy (his name is taken from that of the friend who gave 
him to meas a pup) is now between three and four years old ; 
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he is a shiny black field spaniel, low in the body, short and stout 
in his well-feathered legs, has a huge pad, large honest, dark 
brown eyes set in rather a massive head, the neck and chest of 
a bull, and weighs about 45 Ibs. He also possesses a little 
stump, which he says is his tail and never ceases to wag, besides 
the pluck of a David (though he never fights) and the temper of 
an angel. 

Some months ago when we were going North in a London 
and North Western Railway carriage, about an hour before 


SAMMY AND THE AUTHOR 


we were due at Carlisle he looked out from under the seat for 
a moment to inquire if we were ‘nearly there.’ I told him ‘no,’ 
for we were bound for Rosshire, so he retired out of sight for 
another period of several hours. One view of him was, however, 
quite enough for my travelling companion, who until that 
moment had remained in blissful ignorance of the fact that there 
was a dog in the carriage. Edging away to the farthest corner 
of the compartment he gasped out, ‘ Will he bite?’ Until this 
moment I had thought that for a casual railway acquaintance 
he was rather an enlightened being. I hastened to assure him 
that he would bite nothing except his food, but the man was 
obviously uneasy and at Carlisle got into another carriage. 
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Would he bite? Would the stationmaster bite? Why a glance 
at the dog’s suave, kindly features was in itself an answer in 
the negative. The dog whom the tiny bairns in the north run 
after to pat, exclaiming : ‘Eh, wot a bonnie wee dawg.’ Bite 
forsooth ! 

Sammy is getting an experienced traveller now as he and I 
do some few thousand miles of it each year, covering the 
distance between London and Inverness and back generally 
twice, besides going for a week’s visit to Wales and Devonshire 
now and again. He tells me that he approves of the Board of 
Agriculture’s recent action in removing the restrictions concern- 
ing the landing of dogs from Ireland, and expects me to take 
him over to west coast shortly, where he has heard that there 
is ‘lots of water, and that duck and widgeon often drop into it.’ 
Who told him this I don’t know, but am glad of his assurance 
that he will be delighted to fetch them for me asI never derived 
much pleasure from having to retrieve them myself, in winter. 
(I suppose if we go I shall have to take my own bath-towel or 
otherwise | may become unpopular with my host!) 

When I originally told him that I could not afford to pay 
for two dog licences, and that consequently he would have, in 
addition to flushing game, to fetch it for me and keep to heel 
when required, in fact act the part of a steady retriever, he inti- 
mated that he had no objection to fetching anything for me on 
the occasions when I could manage to knock it down, but as to 
keeping to heel, that was too ridiculous, especially after the gun 
had gone off. I said that when he and I were alone it was not 
perhaps of such great importance as a rule, but that when we 
went out as other people’s guests they would prefer to see him at 
my heel till told to leave it, rather than covering ground at his 
best pace some two or three hundred yards away. He met this 
remark with a muttered something which sounded like ‘he 
didn’t care two straws about what other people preferred.’ As 
the argument presented no prospect of arriving at a satisfactory 
termination, I gave him to understand that transgression of my 
wishes in this matter would in future be visited with the applica- 
tion of the stick, and there and then gave him a slight but 
practical demonstration of the signification of my last remark. 
With a shrug of the shoulders and a few words to the effect 
that if I was brutal enough to take advantage of my superior 
size and strength in that fashion he supposed he must give way, 
the interview came to an end, and with but an occasional lapse 
of memory he has acceded to my wishes ever since. 
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The best laugh that he ever had over me was on the 
occasion when he retrieved his first runner, but he was good 
enough not to say ‘I told you so’ more than about three times, 
whereas some of one’s friends would have said it every day for 
a month, 

We were both staying in Cornwall at the time, and one 
morning found ourselves in a large field of thick well-grown 
turnips on the side of a steep incline. At the top end of the 
field, however, was an acre or two of flat ground, and on this 
part I knocked over a partridge, which fell as I thought ‘dead in 
the air’ on the brow. I sent Sammy for it, but when he arrived 
at the place where it dropped he went on at full speed over the 
hill. Whistling him back (and the fact that he came does him 
credit) I insisted upon his hunting for a good ten minutes around 
the spot where I thought the bird was. He said it wasn’t there, 
but I refused to believe it, and with caustic remarks about the 
scent and his nose, continued the search. At length I gave it up 
in disgust, and left the dog to his own devices to show him the 
folly of supposing he knew more of the matter than I did. The 
leaves were over his head, and the only index to his whereabouts 
for a time was the movement of the tops; then he suddenly 
dived into the hedge at the far end of the field, some 200 yards 
from where I stood. There I lost him, till hearing a rustle 
behind me, | turned and beheld the triumphant Sammy with the 
bird in his mouth! A most promising dééu¢ in the runner line, 
and his first season too! I admitted that I was extremely gratified 
and apologised profusely, but the little man took it as if he had 
been doing this sort of thing season after season. ‘That’s all 
right, old fellow,’ he said, ‘ let’s say no more about it, only next 
time it occurs do rely on my judgment a /itile bit.’ I need 
hardly say that I have fallen in with his views in this matter 
and have had no cause to regret having done so. 

As in the case of many another couple of friends, our 
opinions as to which portions of the cook’s efforts are the most 
appetising, differ. Now I find a snipe particularly suited to my 
palate, whilst he, on the other hand, shares the not unusual 
dislike of his race to even the odour of both snipe and ’cock, 
cooked or otherwise. Not infrequently he declines to pick upa 
snipe for me when it lies within my easy reach; if it should 
fall where I cannot get at it he is, of course, too much of a 
gentleman to refuse to fetch it, but then he takes great care to 
carry it by one foot or the corner of a wing. As to my eating 
one, the bare idea of it is preposterous to him. His favourite 
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bird is perhaps a widgeon ; ordinary wild duck he is not at all 
partial to and only eats when very hungry. Brent goose he 
thinks delicious, whilst common plover he considers nauseating. 
Any of the ordinary game birds, such as grouse, pheasant and 
partridge he finds acceptable, whilst he agrees with me that 
mutton is preferable to red deer. When he and I go away 
together to some out-of-the-way spot in pursuit of wild fowl, 
we dine together, I at the table, he from a tin on the floor. 


SAMMY AND HIS FRIEND TEDDY 


The dinner hour naturally forms for him (and frequently for me 
when the weather is adverse) a great incident of the day, and 
his behaviour on these occasions is not without interest. One 
item in the dish is always a Spratt’s dog-biscuit, well broken up 
and mixed with gravy, bones, vegetables, &c. The allowance of 
this is increased or diminished according to the severity of the 
day’s work, though practically he has as much as he wants of 
it, for nothing keeps him fitter, not that he particularly cares 
about this method of satisfying his appetite, but as he considers 
it beneath his dignity to steal, he good-naturedly puts up with 
the inconvenience. His dinner before him, a close inspection 
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takes place as to the flesh attached to the bones. This is 
followed by a delicate withdrawal from the tin, on to a sheet of 
the newspaper, of the morsel which he considers best. He 
firmly believes that the correct method is to enjoy the best bit 
at once whilst still hungry and then continue with the less” 
agreeable portions. Personally, were my choice so limited, I 
should act in the reverse manner, but chacun a son gotit, and no 
doubt he knows what suits him best. Having disposed of 
everything but the biscuits he invariably comes to me for a 
tit-bit, and I as invariably tell him that no tit-bit will be forth- 
coming until he has made good progress with the biscuit. 
This little farce takes piace every night, and then with a smile 
and a wag of the tail he returns to his tin and the biscuit is 
demolished. The tit-bit follows, and after a drink of water a 
heavy slumber is indulged in, usually accompanied by diminu- 
tive grunts and liliputian barks as he dreams of pursuing 
imaginary rabbits and hedge-row pheasants. 

He has a curious little habit of occasionally making signs, 
instead of saying openly what he wants. For instance, a 
moment ago he wished to call my attention to the fact that 
the fire was low and needed coals. Instead of telling me so 
he planted both his fore-feet over the fender-rail so that his 
nose was but three inches from the dying embers, and then, 
half turning his head, solemnly gazed at me. Not until the 
fire was poked and coals were put on, did he say ‘thank you,’ 
or resume his former recumbent position on the rug. Again, 
although he has never in so many words actually advised my 
refraining from taking a ticket for him when travelling, he has 
in the clearest manner always signified his intention to aid and 
abet me, should I feel disposed to attempt such a nefarious 
proceeding, by disappearing under the seat the moment the 
door is opened, and usually remaining there until we arrive at 
our destination. At all events, he has always sat very tight at 
the words ‘Tickets, please,’ and when I tender his ticket as well 
as my own, the collector invariably requests me to give the 
former up to the guard, obviously under the impression that I 
have a dog in the van. The consequence is that the ticket is, 
in nine cases out of ten, thrown away. On one occasion, 
having stowed him under the seat, I had shut the door and was 
walking about the platform, when an inspector, who had been 
watching the performance, accosted me with, ‘ Beg pardon, sir, 
but have you a dog ticket?’ The fact of being able immedi- 
ately—and I may say triumphantly—to produce that ticket 
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afforded me with one of the most pleasing moments I ever 
remember. When I told Sammy he did not appear to think it 
such a ‘score’ on my part as | did, but agreed with me that it 
would have been most embarrassing had I been unable to pro- 
-duce a ticket for him as well as my own. 

As dogs go he is naturally truthful, but I have known him 
prevaricate, and sooner than admit he is afraid of a cat, even 
tell a downwright lie! When I compared his valour to that of 
David, I omitted to make an exception in favour of a cat; but 
then who knows? Perhaps David was afraid of cats. Any- 


how, we have no evidence to prove that he was not. I have 
on many occasions observed Sammy’s dealings with both classes 
of cats, unbeknown to him. When a stray cat of No.1 kind 
(the slinking, runaway sort) crosses his line of vision he is after 
it like an express goods train (for his speed is not great). Of 
course the cat is up the tree or over the wall long before he 
arrives bristling with importance and indignation. ‘You come 
out of that tree,’ says Sammy, ‘and I’ll make mincemeat of 
you.’ ‘Go to blazes,’ says the cat, licking a muddy fore-paw. 
‘Very well, you just wait till I catch you,’ replies Sammy, at 
the same time looking round to see if there are any passers-by 
to help him dislodge the enemy. If there are none, or if they 
refuse to assist him—they always do refuse unless they happen 
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to be small boys with their pockets filled with stones—he goes 
off in pursuit of other game. With cat No. 2—the well-fed, 
sharp-clawed tabby—it is quite another pair of shoes. The 
opening scene is the same as in the first case, for Sammy can- 
not distinguish the two species until at close quarters, and on 
viewing his quarry he puts his head down and rushes blindly 
on his fate. After going some thirty or forty yards he looks 
up to see which tree or wall the cat is scaling, but to his 
horror and amazement the cat is standing its ground with its 
back in the ominous semicircle, and worst of all he cannot pull 
up in time! The cat stands the charge like a square of British 


infantry, and Sammy, with a despairing shriek, goes heels over 
head into the cat’s embrace. The shock is like a miniature 
railway collision, and the cat spins round like a teetotum. But 
the dog gets a resounding slap in the face, and extricating him- 
self as quickly as possible, bolts away tail down, in a bee line, 
yelling, ‘Help! help!’ till want of breath compels him to 
stop. 

Coming suddenly round a corner one day I encountered 
him in full career in just such a predicament. The cat sat 
shaking with laughter about fifty yards away. As soon as he 
perceived who it was that he had collided with he pulled him- 
self together and swaggered about a bit until he had got his 
wind. Then he delivered himself thus: ‘You know it does 
please that poor cat so much to think that I am afraid of it, 
beside, I hardly like to trust myself any longer too near it for 
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fear I should do the poor creature some terrible injury, for I’m 
a regular devil with cats.’ I, of course, didn’t believe a word 
of it and he kmew that I didn’t; however, it was obviously 
impossible for him to admit defeat at the hands of a mere cat, 
so the lie had to go forth. Anyway, it wasn’t a mean lie, he 
would never descend to that level. 

Some of these pages have been submitted to him for 
approval before going to the press, but though he admits that 
what he has read (and I know he is dying of curiosity to see the 
rest) is neither inaccurate nor untrue, he complains that there 
is a certain levity of tone about the article which is inappro- 
priate to the story of his habits of life and accomplishments, 
besides being foreign to my usual literary method ; however, 
as I have told him, the fair copy has been made, the post is 
leaving, and the soup is on the table, so that his reputation 
must at present stand or fall on the pages already written. He 
says that later on he may take up the pen on his own behalf 
and turn the tables on me! We shall see. 
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OUR OPENING DAY IN ICELAND 


BY JOHN FORT 


IT was June 3 of the past year, and a glorious afternoon at 
that, when the good ship Zaura brought her somewhat leisurely 
mode of progression to an end by dropping her killick in the 
harbour of Reykjavik. The low-lying, tin-roofed town looked 
as uninteresting as ever, but the encircling hills, barren and 
almost forbidding in days of gloom, lit up as they now were by 
the radiant sun, took on a rugged beauty of their own; while 
eighty miles away to the north-west, its base hidden in mist, the 
snowy dome of Snaefel’s Jokul rose like a glistening island from 
the shimmering waters of the Faxa Fjord. 

Owing to the presence in the harbour of men-of-war of 
several nationalities, watching the interests of their respective 
fishermen, we were berthed some three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore ; but boats soon put off from the town, in one of 
which we recognised the portly form of our old friend and guide, 
Thorgrimur Gudmundsen, who was expecting our arrival. To 
his craft my companion and I transferred ourselves and our 
belongings, and were soon beneath the hospitable roof of the 
‘Hotel Island,’ where, as became old friends, we received a 
warm welcome from Julius and his sister. But here a dis- 
appointment met us. We had come to fish salmon on the 
upper w*ters of the Grimsa River; one of our fellow passengers 
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was the owner of the lower beat, his river-watcher had come 
down to meet him, and reported that the salmon had not yet 
commenced to run. What were we to do? Obviously, if the 
fish were not in the lower waters they could not be in the 
upper ; how should we put in our time till their arrival ? 
Reykjavik itself is a hopeless place, and it was useless to pro- 
ceed to our quarters on Grimsa, for a country parsonage in 
Iceland is no great catch anyway, and, save for the fishing, 
would be impossible. After due consideration we decided that 


I. THE RAPIDS 


it would be best to spend the intervening time on the river 
Sog, an eleven to twelve hours ride from Reykjavik, so, having 
made the necessary arrangements with Gudmundsen for the 
journey on the morrow, we supped and turned in. 

But, alas! we were awakened next morning by the patter- 
ing of the rain upon the tin roof, and on getting up we found 
the outlook dismal in the extreme. The summer of yesterday 
had gone and winter had taken its place. For the last six 
years indeed there has been practically no summer in Iceland, 
owing, as the natives assert, to a change in the direction of the 
Gulf Stream. Be that as it may, it is a fact that latterly the 
clear bright sunny weather of olden times has given place to 
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cold and wind and wet. And cold and windy and wet indeed 
was the morning that confronted us; but our horses were 
ready, and, as there was nothing to keep us in Reykjavik, we 
decided to brave the elements and make a start. But first 
as a precautionary measure, for which we were afterwards 
abundantly thankful, we sallied forth to a neighbouring store 
and rigged ourselves out in oil-skin suits and sou’-westers ; and 
then, having seen our tinned provisions and other gear safely 
packed, mounted our sorry steeds and started. Sorry they were, 
for Iceland horses are half-starved in winter, and only after the 
grass begins to grow do they recover condition. Three weeks 
later we rode these same horses on an eleven hours’ jaunt, and 
they were then sleek and fat ; and low-conditioned as they 
might be, they seemed scarcely tired at the end of a journey 
which would have almost foundered a pampered English horse. 

Three and a half miles out from Reykjavik we crossed the 
Ellidaar, a well known salmon river, which, however, owing to 
the shyness of the fish in taking a fly (and this is almost 
universal in Iceland), while it provides the fisherman with any 
quantity of fish, affords him very little true sport. Two of our 
friends of the Laura were at work close to the bridge, and 
shouted to us that they had already killed three fish; but 
two were with the worm! From the Ellidaar the road gradually 
rises for some 1800 feet, when the dreary plateau of Mosfell 
is reached—a waste of stony desolation, the silence of which is 
unbroken, unless indeed it be by some wandering golden plover’s 
mournful plaint. Away, in an apparently endless line across the 
fell, stretches the row of stone cairns reared to mark the road in 
time of snow, while the bitter wind searches us to the marrow, 
and the rain lashes us in the face. But it is a long lane that 
has no turning; even Mosfell ends at length, the great lake 
of Thingvellir comes in sight, and Almannagja is reached— 
that mighty fissure in the lava by which you descend to the 
sunken plain some 150 feet below. Here, as the lava cooled, 
the entire centre of the plain, four miles across in each direction, 
sank down, leaving two yawning fissures east and west; the 
Almannagja (all men’s rift) on the east, and Hrafnagja (raven’s 
rift) on the west. From the serrated edge of the former 
the general public used to watch the proceedings of the 
Althing at the Logberg (law rock) lying beneath them ; for here 
through many centuries the public business of Iceland was 
transacted and its laws promulgated. Now, with a keener eye 
to comfort, though probably with less sense (for their last law 
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seeks to puta stop to all foreign enterprise in Iceland), the 
Althing occupies a comfortable parliament-house in Reykjavik. 

At Thingvellir we halt awhile to rest our steeds and give 
them a nibble of the still scanty herbage, and then remount for 
the four hours jaunt which will bring us to our destination on 
the Sog. Here in due course we arrive, and, cold and 
famished, burst in unexpectedly upon our old friends Ofeigur 
and Kristin his wife. Poor Ofeigur is, we find, in bed laid up 
with an attack of sciatica, but Kristin soon does the honours, 


2. THE TOP POOL 


clearing out the guest-room, and making us up a couple of 
beds. And here it might be interesting to some if we describe 
what an ordinary Iceland farmer’s house is like—for, in the 
absence of hotels, it is either in farmhouses or parsonages that 
the traveller has perforce to stay. The side of a hill is generally 
chosen for the site, and out of this a large part of the rooms 
that are to be are scooped, the rest of the house being built up 
with walls of mingled stone and turf. Photograph No. 7 will 
show how this is done. Entering by a low doorway, some five 
feet high, we pass up a dark and tunnel-like passage, at the end 
of which isa room called the eldhus (fire-house). Here the fire 
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is lit when needed, the smoke finding its way out through an 
opening in the roof. A doorway on the left of the tunnel leads 
into the stofa (guest-room). In this, as the name implies, 
travellers are accommodated, while at the right there is an 
entrance from the eldhus into the bathstofa (bath-room), the 
living-room of the family. Why this room should be called 
‘bath-room’ this deponent sayeth not, for I grieve to state that 
no self-respecting Icelander ever takes a bath ; but perhaps the 
Viking forefathers of the present race were more prone to 


3. THE BOTTOM POOL 


ablution than their descendants are. Be that as it may, the 
customs which those ancestors handed down in other respects 
have not changed ; for, as in Norway whence the Icelanders 
came, the whole family and their workpeople occupy but one 
room. Here they are born, eat, drink, sleep, and die. In 
Norway, where wood is plentiful, there is no excuse for this 
unseemly custom, but in Iceland it is necessitated by the lack 
of fuel. For, incredible as it may appear, Icelanders have to 
pass the dreary winter without artificial heat of any kind. 
Their one and only fire, which is not lit unless meals are being 
prepared, is made not within the living-room but in the eldhus. 
Here sheep’s dung is used as fuel. The sheep, herded together 
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during the winter in their cotes, trample their dung into a hard 
mass. This in the spring is cut out in brick form, dried, and 
sparingly used as fuel. Hence the tunnel-like approach to the 
living room, and hence the crowding of the whole family into 
it, and hence the one little window, seldom or never opened, 
and, I should imagine, an atmosphere too fearful to be 
described. However, with the bathstofa we have fortunately 
nothing to do. The stofa is match-boarded and painted a 
cheerful colour, its two windows giving us ample light and air. 
To us, cold and exhausted as we are, it seems a veritable haven 


4. THE POOL WHERE I HOOKED THE ELEVEN-POUNDER 


of rest, so we doff our oil-skins and chafe our numbed hands, 
and after copious draughts of hot coffee conclude that, Ice- 
land’s summer climate notwithstanding, ‘all’s well with the 
world.’ 

The prospect on the morrow was not reassuring. The 
wind, if anything, had increased, while the rain still lashed the 
window-panes, and the thermometer registered 49°. But we 
had come to Iceland to fish, and fish we would. Accordingly 
we donned our oilskins and sou’westers, and sallied forth, 
having tossed up for our respective beats. The Sog is the 
outlet of the great Thingvellir lake, some forty-five miles in 
circumference. After a course of less than a mile it joins 
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another lake, the Ulfjotsvatn. The latter lies at a much lower 
level than Thingvellir, and, in consequence, the greater part of 
the river connecting the two consists of rapids, some idea of 
the violence of which may be gained from an inspection of 
photograph No. 1. These rapids are, of course, unfishable, so 
that the river provides but three pools, or rather eddies at the 
sides of the rapids, viz., the top pool, where the river issues from 
Thingvellir lake (photograph No. 2), the middle pools (photo- 
graphs Nos. 4, 5, 6), and the bottom pool (photograph No. 3), 
where the river discharges itself into Ulfjotsvatn. The toss-up 
gave the top and middle pools to my companion for the morn- 
ing, and the bottom pool in consequence fell to me; in the 
afternoon our positions were to be reversed. Accordingly, 
with ‘tight lines’ to each other, we wended our several ways. 

Now while the top and middle pools hold trout alone, the 
bottom pool, though an occasional trout may be got (I once 
killed a nine-pounder there), is almost exclusively inhabited by 
char. But while trout live throughout the year in the river, 
char, on the other hand, move up from the lake upon some 
date which they themselves fix, just as salmon do from the sea. 
One day not a char is to be seen, and the next the bottom pool 
is full of them. For char you can always see, and for this 
reason : each fin of the fish has a margin of white, and in the 
gin-clear water of the Sog, though the fish itself on account of 
the depth be scarcely discernible, its fins are readily perceived. 
Now, if the char are up the bottom pool is easily the best, but 
if they have not put in an appearance it is almost useless to 
fish it, as the off-chance of a trout is scarcely worth considera- 
tion. I was, therefore, naturally rather anxious to get the first 
glance at the water that had fallen to my lot. Alas! it was 
untenanted, and the char had not arrived. However, for the 
sake of having something to do I put up my rod and fished it 
down, I fear, in a somewhat half-hearted fashion. There was, 
as I expected, no response, so I lapped up, proceeded leisurely 
home, and awaited my friend’s return. About two o’clock he 
arrived, and gave an account of his doings. For two hours, he 
said, he fished both pools with fly without moving a fin; he then,in 
despair, put on a blue phantom minnow and met with immediate 
success ; the top pool afforded him a trout of 4 lIbs., one of 
3 lbs., and one of 24 lbs. ; while in the middle pool he had 
killed one of 7 lbs., one of 24 Ibs., and one of 24 Ibs.; a total 
of 21} Ibs. for six fish. And a grand lot they looked, short 
and deep and thick, as all Sog trout are. 
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Now I have a rooted and, | confess, unreasonable aversion 
from fishing with anything save fly. The American gentleman 
when he was asked whether he would partake of some: boiled 
crow replied : ‘ Sir, I ken eat it, but I don’t hanker after it any.’ 
And minnowing, or prawning, or worming is to me as boiled crow: 
I don’t hanker after it any ; so, despite my companion’s want 
of success in the morning with the fly, I sallied forth after lunch 
with the determination to catch fish with fly, or fail altogether. 
And here I may recall a curious fact about the Sog—it is always, 
no matter how it rains, as clear as gin. The rain, falling on 


5. THE RAPIDS DOWN WHICH HE RUSHED 


the lava-beds, carries away no colouring matter ; and, even if 
it did, the great expanse of Thingvellir lake would act as a filter- 
bed, and precipitate the muddy particles. This being so, I put 
on a finish cast, and, strange anomaly, a 2|0 silver doctor ; for 
while salmon in Iceland seem to like a small fly—a six or 
seven—trout, on the other hand, in my experience, prefer a 
large. With this equipment I proceeded to try in turn the 
middle and top pools, fishing them carefully up stream, but 
without the slightest encouragement on the part of the fish. 
Reaching the lake, and disturbing scores of harlequin ducks 
cn route, 1 sat down and watched the heavy circling flight of 
two white-tailed eagles, which always have their eyrie in a 
neighbouring overhanging cliff. Things did not look cheerful. 
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The wind and rain were as persistent as ever, and I seriously 
contemplated giving up fishing as a bad job. But hope springs 
eternal in the angler’s breast, and I finally decided—most fortu- 
nately as the event proved—to fish my way home. The top pool 
again proved a blank ; but at my second cast in the middle pool 
(standing at the right-hand top corner of photograph No. 4), 
a huge fish rolled up and took my fly, and, as I struck, I knew 
I was fast in the biggest trout I had ever, so far, hooked. And 
right royally he played in the heavy water, and for more than 
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ten minutes I never got another sight of him. At the end of 
that time I felt that he was beginning to tire, and unscrewed 
the boss from my gaff, and shortened him in. And now, when 
he was about my rod’s length off, he saw me for the first time ; 
in another second he had dashed out of the pool into the rapids 
beyond (see photograph No. 5), and was rushing madly down 
stream, while, with screaming reel, I followed at the riskof my neck 
over the huge boulders depicted in photograph No. 4. When he 
reached the small fall,shown in photograph No.5,I held my breath, 
but he glided over it with no perceptible jerk. And nowa horrible 
dread seized me. Already almost all my running line was out ; 
in front there was but one place where the river eddied ; if he 
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passed that (and I knew that no strain that I could put on the 
trusty old trout-rod, which Enright made me over twenty years 
ago, could stop him if he were minded to pass on), there extended 
for the third of a mile the rapids depicted in photograph No. 1. 
But, according to my experience, fish dread rapids as much as 
fishermen do, and, as I bore upon him, I felt him gradually 
coming out of the broken water, and I knew that, bar accidents, 
he was mine. Again I reeled him in, and again he made an 


7» THORLAKUR WITH THE ELEVEN-POUNDER 


ugly rush or two, and, opening his mouth, shook himself 
savagely ; but I had his measure now, and nursing him round 
with the eddy brought him down backwards towards me, 
slipped in the gaff, and drew to shore the biggest trout that 
had ever been caught on Sog with rod and line. He is 
depicted in photograph No. 7, and weighed exactly 11 Ibs., while 
he measured 29% ins. in length, and 163 ins. in girth. So fat 
was he that I was anxious to know on what he had fed, and 
accordingly I attended his autopsy when Ofeigur hobbled out 
to split him up preparatory to smoking him. His stomach 
proper was absolutely empty, but the intestines were full of 
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globules of fat of about the size of a pea. At first I thought this 
must be the result of some form of disease, but Ofeigur assured 
me that these big fish, when in the river, always live on their 
own fat like a salmon, and never feed in the proper acceptation 
of the word ; and Ofeigur knows, for, setting his nets as he does 
almost throughout the year, he has split and cleaned many 
thousands of fish. Another curious thing he told me, which 
has been confirmed by others, namely, that trout in Iceland are 
never out of season. I certainly have never caught an un- 
seasonable one, though I have fished up to late October, when 
one’s line, as one cast, froze stiff ; but the fish, though often 
gravid, were as fat as pigs. Their stomachs were then full of 
weed, which in its turn was covered with caddis. Unable to 
extract the latter the trout had evidently gorged the former— 
and nature did the rest. 

After the capture of the big one I wended my way back to 
the farm, and found that my friend had repeated my experience 
of the morning, for, failing to move anything in the bottom 
pool, he had returned home. So we fought over our battles 
once more, and came to the conclusion that, considering the 
unpropitious state of the elements, we had no cause to be dis- 
satished with our opening day in Iceland. 
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RATTIGAN REILLY’S SHOOTING-PARTY 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


‘Wuat’s that ye have, Master Francis? A Jock Scott? ’Tis 
no fly for low wather in this river. ’Deed, I’m thinkin’ the fly 
that’ll timpt thim this afternoon is airin’ his wings in Paradise. 
No rise at all have I seen in half a mile of pools, bad luck to 
the sulky divils. They’re scratchin’ their backs behint the 
boulders, makin’ fun of you and y’r eighteen fut pole. And 
‘tis you have the luck that y’r tackle isn’t up among the birch 
boughs. A cruel cramped stand it is to swing a line.’ 

‘Why hasn’t the spinney been cut back from the banks, says 
you? Some whiin of the ould squire’s, I’m thinkin’, He had 
his own jokes about it. ‘Some day,” says he, “I’ll bring me 
twelve-bore and me rod and get a pheasant and a salmon right 
and lift,” he says. Many’s the rocketer I’ve seen splashin’ 
among the ripples. Sure as the beaters lined up along the river 
to drive to the far corner half a dozen birds would tail back 
over their heads. Master Thady, knowing the thricks of thim, 
would wait just where we are or within a fut of it, and pull 
thim down as nate as ninepince—so he did. 

‘And he’s not the only wan. Did ye iver hear of Rattigan 
Reilly, him that had the forty-acre farm beside the wood ? 
"Twas he was the bhoy among the pheasants. For poachin’, 
be it rabbits, or hares, or birds, he was the cliver divil among 
thim all. And sheep, too, if they don’t miscall him beyont his 
dues. ’Twasn’t Shaugnessy’s Slough—for all it’s twinty fut 
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deep—that gripped all the wether mutton that was missed 
those days. Some of it fed the Reilly family before the bones 
wint under the slime. The Slough’s within a quarter of a mile 
of his cabin, and ’twas a famous dustbin for him and the likes 
of him. 

‘“Ratty,” says I, comin’ on him unexpicted wan day, 
“have ye filled it yet?” There was feathers and wool on the 
mud, d’ye see, Master Francis. “ Ye’ll be plantin’ it oats next 
spring ?” I says. 

‘He grinned at me plisantlike, knowin’ me for the safe man 
I am. 

“No,” he says, “but ’tis well manured it is against the 
time I do, Tim. I’m fearin’ they’ll be rackrintin’ me on my 
improvements,” he says. 

‘A bould man he was, and if they fined him wance, they 
fined him forty times. Now and again he’d be short of the 
money to meet thim. Then he’d take his fourteen days, or 
mayhap his month, and come out shakin’ hands wid the warders, 
tellin’ thim to get the sheets aired against his nixt visit. And 
he’d not wait the keepers’ lave to start again. ’Twas a principle 
with him that his first free dinner sh’d be pheasant in winter 
and some wan else’s mutton in summer, and he kept to it—so 
he did. Oh, he was a hard man and bad to beat. Sure ’twas 
here or hereabouts he put the copin’ stone on his divilments. 

‘What was that, says you? ’Deed, Master Francis, you 
sh’d have heard the tale by now—twinty years agone ’twas the 
glory of the country side. But, bedad! the years pass and 
they pass, and the ould stories is forgot. The bhoys, ah the 
bhoys !—they was heroes those days—so they was. 

‘Tell it you? Well, the cook’s cryin’ out for custhard 
powders, and the misthress giv’ me four sets of wool to match, 
but ’tis no use to stretch y’r legs till ye dhrop. I'll get to 
Moyle all the faster in the ind if I rest me ould bones tin 
minutes in the cool. The story? Here ye have it, such as 
it is. 

‘’Tis twinty years come Novimber since the English officer 
tuk the shootin’ and, bedad, he’d no bowels; none at all. 
Four exthra men was put on the beats, and b’ this and that he 
saw to it that they earned the few wages he giv’ them. ‘Twas 
all day and ivery day with him. Dawn, dusk, and midnight he 
expicted them to be watchin’ the birds, and he was in and out 
himself till they was fair sick of his yellow, inquisitive face. 
Little good he got by it. Niver over drive a willin’ horse, 
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Master Francis. They’d have done their best by him for love 
of shport if he’d trusted thim, but his spyin’ ways disghusted 
thim. I misdoubt me if he got as many birds as the ould 
squire reared wid two men and a bhoy—not by two hundred 
brace, he didn’t. 

‘Well, as luck would have it, this Major Powderham—and 
twas all powder he was, the foolish man—came sneakin’ through 
this very wood wan evenin’, treadin’ like a mouse to spy on his 
own keepers. What does he ses but a pole reachin’ up to a 
roostin’ bird on a bough, clear against the moon ! 

‘At that he shtopped and peeped from behint a bush. Sure 
enough, there’s Master Ratty at his thricks. He’d warmed a 
perch in his bosom, d’ye see, shtuck it on the pole, and was 
touchin’ it gently against the bird’s fut. The bird feels the 
warmth of it in its sleep, shifts its claws, first wan end thin the 
other, on to the comfort of it, and Ratty has it lowered wid his 
steady hand and its neck wrung before it knows that anything’s 
shtruck it but a nightmare. 

‘Well, ould Powderbox—and I'll say this for him he didn’t 
want for pluck, him bein’ sixty if he was a day—when he saw 
the thing done he nearly burst with the rage of him. He gives 
a spring and a yell, and bounces out on Rattigan all arms, legs, 
and curses. In the first astonishment he floors him. The two 
of thim rolled on the ground together, tearin’ and spurrin’ most 
disthractful. But Ratty was first to his feet. 

‘“ Are ye in y’r right mind, major?” he says reproachful- 
like, the cool hand that he was, “ jumpin’ out on paceable folk 
like a jack-in-the-box, and frightin’ me so’s I nearly did the 
poor bird an injury? ’Tis queer manners y’ve brought from 
England, colonel,” he says. 

‘“ You infernal poacher!” roars ould Powder an’ Shot, 

~ hoppin’ to his feet. “If there’s only wan gaol left in Ireland, 
I'll have ye in it,” he says, makin’ a runnin’ jump for him. 

‘Rattigan shteps aside, throws out his fut, and brings the 
ould man down all cornerwise. 

‘<CTis strange to get hard words for a neighbourlike act,” 
says he. “I almost despair of humanity, brigadier,” he says. 
“Here I come, bringin’ all me knowledge of poulthry farmin’ 
to help y’r pheasants through the gapes that’s killin’ them b’ 
the score, and b’ this an’ that I’m called poacher to me face. 
The bird’s died of shame at y’r low conversation, gineral,” he 
says, danglin’ the corpse before the ould man’s eyes. 

‘Ould Powderham lay there on the broad of his back, 
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cursin’ up at the sky, so’s Ratty himsilf tould me he feared he’d 
sour the Milky Whey. And ’twas a waste of hard words more- 
over, for if there was a man wid the gift of the tongue between 
Dublin and Limerick ’twas Ratty’s self. He could give back 
all he got and a hapin’ taycupful over. He shtud and passed 
the repartee wid the Major as if he was repatin’ the caddiechism, 
and ivery time the ould gintleman struggled to his knees, Ratty 
‘d just gintly tumble him back again. And so it wint on. 

‘In the ind ould Powderham done what he sh’d have done 
at first. He whipped out the policeman’s whistle he carried, 
and blew like a bugler. 

‘Rattigan saw ’twas time to shift. There were six keepers 
within hearin’, not to mintion the chanst of the police pathrol 
that passed different hours of the night ivery day in the year. 
It seemed possible he might git an invitation to shtop and com- 
plete the party. So he tips his caubeen, tells the Major to be 
good to himsilf, and shteps for home. 

‘He hadn’t gone twinty yards before he heard the crash of 
the men runnin’ to the Major’s call. He turned the other way. 
He nearly run into Ned Flannigan’s arms—him that was head 
keeper to the ould squire and to ould Powderham after him. 
’Twas the same on ivery side. He could hear thim closin’ in 
on him. 

‘ Wid that he shteps into the shadow of a bush, bruk off his 
pole short, and brings the butt of it to his shoulder like a drill 
sergeant. “Twas natural the keepers, the foolish men, should be 
deceived by the bould shtand of him. There he shtud, coverin’ 
them with his gun. Flannigan pulled up and tried to shpeak 
him fair. 

‘“ Ah, now, Ratty,” says he, “’tis no use at all Y’r sur- 
rounded,” he says. “Give in to superior force, and we'll allow 
ye the honours of war. Where’s the use of bein’ unplisant in 
business matters?” says he. 

‘“ Do you and y’r commander-in-chief take the quick shtep 
home, Flannigan,” says Ratty, very determined, “ or b’ St. Patrick 
I’ll blow ye from here to nixt Thursday,” he says. 

‘At that ould Powderham came blowin’ through the bushes, 
roarin’ that they was to rush the divil if he was armed with ivery 
Gatlin’ gun in the British army. Bein’ a bould man—and he 
was that—he heads the rush himsilf. 

‘Ratty giv’ a yell and charged the old omadhawn like a 
November ram. He butted him fair into Flannigan’s arms, 
trampled the two of thim into the mud, and was through the 
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bushes like a hare. He’d slipped fifty yards into the under- 
growth before the six of thim had their mouths shut, that 
surprised were they, and. divil a chanst to catch him was there 
after that. He knew the woods like the palm of his own hand, 
the creature. 

‘When they pick’d up the pole, the Major called thim ivery 
coward and dhirty dog in creation, for d’you see, Master Francis, 
he knew at wance there was no charge of armed poachin’ to be 
preferred, and there’s the divil and all of a penalty for that. He 
wint back to bed, rubbin’ the ribs of him, and swearin’ murdher 
and disolation against Rattigan, and it was bright and early he 
was up in the mornin’. Before tin o’clock he was in Moyle, 
clamourin’ for his summons, and a policeman left it at Mrs. 
Reilly’s door b’ midday. 

‘Rattigan didn’t show up. He misthrusted it —_ be a 
warrant, and he wanted no words with the law.. -He-said he 
was well acquaint wid it, but niver cared to be familiar. He 
lay out in some hide he had, and discomfortable it must have 
been. For ’twas the beginning of the great flood of ’71._ It 
rained and it rained for three mortal days, and the river rose 
within twinty feet of the wood. The ould timber bridge groaned 
and creaked, and the half of it was under water. “Twas fully 
expicted ’twould go down to the sea if the rain didn’t cease. 

‘Saturday was the day the summons was returnable, and ould 
Powderham wint off to the court-house wid a smile that touched 
his ears, he was that pleased. Save wan watcher, he had the 
whole concourse of keepers for witnesses. 

‘“ There'll be no mistake for want of ividence,” says he. 
“This time we'll make an example for the country-side,” he 
says, and when his English coachman shied at the bridge and 
swore ’twas unsafe to take the b’rouche acrost, he snatched the 
whip from the socket and double-thonged the coward acrost 
the back. 

‘«« Drive on, ye white-livered cur!” he says, “ drive on, or 
b’ Gad I'll take out the horses and make ye pull it y’rsilf!” and 
the coachman he drove. The waves was foamin’ disperate, but 
not half so wild as ould Puff and Blow behint him. They wint 
acrost at the gallop, the timbers creakin’, the spray flyin’, and 
the bhoys that was lookin’ on cheerin’ like all possist. They 
hated ould Powderham, but they knew a man whin they saw 
wan—they did that! 

‘They hadn’t disappeared tin minutes before Rattigan and 
a half a score of his own friends came shtrollin’ out of the 
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spinney here, lookin’ as if summonses and police courts was 
things niver heard of in p’lite society. They’d bin hid in the 
bushes, watchin’ the ould man go by. Rattigan addressed the 
crowd beside the bridge. 

‘“ Ts there any wan here that wishes to cross either the wan 
way or the other?” he says, “for I misdoubt me there’ll be no 
bridge left in another tin minutes. ’Tis quiverin’ terrible,” 
says he. 

‘Some of thim wint this way and some that, and then 
Ratty’s frinds tuk the axes they’d brought, and they had the 
timbers on the near side through in two winks of an eye—so 
they did. The bridge wint foamin’ down to the Shannon, and 
was shtranded, they do say, in a back lanein Limerick. Bedad, 
it was a flood and all! 

‘Whin the crowd had done cheerin’, these wild men tuk up 
the guns they’d hid in the spinney and fired a salute. Those 
days there was no other bridge nearer than Ballybekilt, five 
miles if it was a yard. 

‘At the court-house there was a full binch of magistrates, 
dealin’ hastily wid dhrunks and disorderlies, and lickin’ their 
lips over the case that was to follow. Rattigan, he was the bhoy 
to pass the cliver word, and between him and ould Powder 
Monkey they rightly expicted repartees. They summoned 
Rattigan b’ name, stretchin’ their necks to see him shtroll in. 

‘There was no Ratty for thim. Instid a gossoon came 
paddin’ through the mud at the gallop, burstin’ wid news. 

‘«There’s half a score of men shootin’ y’r spinney, Major,” 
he says, “and ’tis truth they’ve kilt a hundred pheasants already 
if they’ve kilt wan!” 

‘Atthe word ould Puffball nearly dhropped to the floor, wid 
a face on him the colour of a field of poppies ; and as for the 
Binch, they hild themsilves together for wan half minute, but 
‘twas no sort of use. Magisthrates, inspictor, constables and 
people—oh ! ’twas the grand laugh they had. Howly Mother ! 
did iver any wan hear the like. The keepers was out, so the 
poachers was in! The plashter dropped from the walls at the 
roar of thim ! 

‘The Major run for his horses and his b’rouche like a 
lapwing, and before the shoutin’ was over he was half the way 
home, lashin’ the nags outrageous. The gossoon, d’ye see, 
niver said a word about the broken bridge. He had his orders, 
like enough. He was Rattigan’s own nephew b’ his second 
wife’s sister. 
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‘When the b’rouche came dashin’ up to the river’s brim 
there was the best of sport goin’ on in the spinney. The bhoys 
was flyin’ this way and that, shoutin’, firing, and sending the 
pheasants from wan end of it to the other. ‘T'was more of a 
dimonstration than a shootin’-party, and the lads, they was 
half-crazy wid the pure divilment of it all. But when Ratty, 
who was on the bank, saw the Major, he shtopped thim in a 
minute. 

‘“There’s that patient ould man on the far bank gettin’ 
niver a wan of his own pheasants,” he says. ‘“’Tis too bad. 
Do some of you get back to the far ind of the wood and drive 
the birds for the river. Who knows,” says he, ‘“ mayhap some 
of thim’ll get acrost,” he says. 

‘They done as he said. They lined up from the far corner 
of the spinney and come along like a rig’ment, dhrivin’ all before 
thim. Rattyshtud on the wather’s brim, bowin’ politeful to the 
major. The ould man was tying himsilf into knots wid his con- 
tortions. A rage? Bedad, he was fair possissed of divils. ’T'was 
by main force they shtopped him tryin’ to dhrown himsilf 
swimmin’ acrost. 

‘Pretty soon the birds were scuttlin’ down the fince here, 
lookin’ this way and that for a bolt hole. Forty gossoons and 
more had joined in behint the beaters by now, and there was 
a whirraroo and a stramash that’d wake the dead. Niver a 
pheasant broke back. They crowded the river banks be the 
score. 

‘Then Ratty houlds up his hand for the line to shtop. A 
couple of lads slips forward at the word and begun to prick up 
the birds b’ wans and twos, touchin’ thim off from bush and 
bush. ’Twas a leasson in beatin’, Master Francis. Many a 
shoot have I seen shpoiled by bangin’ out the cover to the fine 
edge. But Ratty’d forgot more about pheasants than most 
keepers iver learn. There was nothing ye cud teach him. 

‘The first they put up was an ould cock, and the ould 
champion made wan bould bid for liberty. He wint sailin’ 
acrost the brown of the flood like a balloon. 

““ Cock over, Major!” shouts Ratty. He fired jueta as the 
bird was three parts of the way acrost. “Twould have fallen on 
the ould man’s head if he hadn’t ducked. It dhropped like a 
stone—-as beautiful a shot as iver was seen. 

‘A couple more was flushed, wan makin’ for the river, wan 
tailin’ back for the wood. Ratty tumbled the first into the 
middle of the shtream, and, bedad! ’twas gone before ye cud 
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wink an eye. The sicond he broke the wing of, and it wint 
slantin’ down, wagglin’ its toes for a run long before it touched 
the ground. But there was no chanst for runners that day. 
The mob of gossoons that had joined the shport saw to that— 
they did so. 

‘From that minute the birds rose by twos and by threes, by 
half-dozens and dozens. And Ratty was among thim all. At 
first he picked here a wan and there a wan, slow and particular, 
but after a bit it angered the great heart of him to see so many 
escape. He hollered to Pat Slattery, the horse coper, to lind 
him a sicond gun. Pat came respictful-like and began to load 
for him, and for tin mortal minutes Rattigan kept the two guns 
goin’ like a mill, while pheasants was carpetin’ the field in 
dhroves, or swimmin’ in shoals to Limerick. Hivins above! it 
was a day and half a day, so it was. Niver was such shootin’ 
since guns was first made from gas-pipes. 

‘At last ould Powderham sees ’twas no good him standin’ 
there, churnin’ the mud wid the restless feet of him, shakin’ his 
fist, and chokin’ the very lungs out of him wid curses. He 
turned back to his b’rouche and sent the horses up the Ballybe- 
kilt road at the gallop, and the inspictor, who’d ridden out to 
see the shport, he did the same. Ratty saw the day’s enjoymint 
was dhrawin’ to a close. He hands his guns to Pat, and then 
roars to the crowd opposite, cranin’ their necks to listen. 

‘“Tt cuts the very heart in me to think I’ll miss me ould 
frind the Major,” he says, “but me appointmints won’t wait. 
Tis he that’s the open-handed gintleman,” says he. “ From 
the very bottom of me soul I thank him for the best day’s 
shootin’ I’ve had in all the years I’ve carried a gun. Will ye 
give the good ould man me compliments and heartiest thanks ?” 
he says. 

‘The crowd cheered and it cheered, and vowed b’ all the 
saints in glory that the Major sh’d have the message if they 
waited there till next shootin’ season. Then they giv’ three 
cheers more and a tiger for Ratty himself, him shtandin,’ bowing 
acrost the river wid his hand on his heart. 

‘“These ividences of y’r esteem are enough to melt the 
bowels of a shtone,” he says. ‘I cud wish me true ould frind 
was here to share me popularity, the half of which is his due,” 
says he. “ Will ye make it up to him whin he comes, bhoys ?” he 
says, and wid that he and Pat slipped back into the spinney, 
wavin’ their hands, leavin’ the bhoys yellin’ so’s they heard them 
two miles back of Moyle. 
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‘But, bedad! that was nothing to the shivararee when ould 
Powderham turned up, as he did in half an hour, his horses 
lathered white as Christmas. The bawlin’s of the lads all tryin’ 
to give him Ratty’s message in wan chorus was past belief—so 
it was. 

‘No, Master Francis, they never saw Ratty again, nor Pat 
the coper neither. ’Twas their last divilmint this side the 
wather, for, d’you see, they'd made their preparations for a bolt 
months before. Ratty ’d let the keepin’ of his grass, there wasn’t 
a shtick on the place but what the neighbours claimed, and Ratty 
and Pat tuk ship from Cork that same evenin’. He’d meant 
emigratin’ half his life. Whin it came to the point he did it 
wid honour—so he did. They broke into his cabin next day to 
find not so much as achair. Nothin’ but an ould stuffed pheasant, 
and Ratty ’d shtuck the right toe of him forninst the beak of 
him, and propped him against the wall beside the kitchin door. 
’Twas the first thing ould Powerham set eyes on whin he came 
stampin’ in. 

‘What was the ind of Ratty, d’you say, sorr? Bedad! 
there’s no ind to him yet. He’s an aldherman—no less—in 
New York, and ivery year, assure as Christmas comes, he sinds 
Father Malachi what'll make ivery ould man and woman happy 
for wan week in the New Year. He was a divil—he was that. 
But b’ this and that, Master Francis, there’s many a worse man 
in a respictable coat, even though ye may find no pheasant 
feathers in the pockets of it.’ 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 


The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors: Mr. ]. Randall Mann, Auckland, New 
Zealand ; Mr. Frederick Dumfries, Shanghai, China; Mrs. 
Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down; Mr. Thomas Dickson, Ban- © 
bridge, co. Down; Mr. Emile Pilpel, Zwickau, Saxony ; Mr. 
Russell Richardson, Scarborough ; Mr. H. A. v. Benningen, 
Shipton Sollars, Glos.; Major Reginald Hoare, Cape Colony ; 
and Mr. F.G. Callcott, Teddington. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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TAKAPIMA JOCKEY CLUB, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


A close finish of a 5-furlong race. The winner, Leo Delaval, paid the sensational dividend of £322 


Photograph by Mr. J. Randall Mann, 


Jew Zeatand 
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CHINESE FISHING WITH CORMORANTS AT SOOCHOW, CHINA 
Photograph bv Mr, Frederick Dumfries, Shanghai, China 
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COUNTY DOWN STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Daichoolin, co. Down 


GROUSE SHOOTING ON THE MOUNTAINS IN LEITRIM 
Photograph by Mr. Thomas Dickson, Bantridge, co, Down 
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DIVING IN EGYPT 


Photograph by Mr. Emile Piltel, Zwickau, Saxony 


NEARLY DOWN. TAKAPIMA JOCKEY CLUB, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
Photograph by Mr. J. Randall Mann, Auckland, New Zealand 
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PRESENTATION OF AN ILLUMINATED ADDRESS TO ‘OLD TOMMY’ HARRISON ON HIS 
RETIREMENT AFTER TWENTY YEARS SERVICE AS HUNTSMAN TO THE 
STAINTONDALE HUNT 


Photograph by Mr, Russell Richardson, Scarborough 


¥ THE FINAL MATCH FOR THE FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP OF HOLLAND, 1901 
Photograph Mr. H. A, v. Benningen, Shipton Sollars, Glos. 
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RECREATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. A TUG OF WAR|ON! HORSEBACK 
Photograph by Major Reginald Hoare, 4th Hussars, Cape Colony 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW, TAKEN FROM PUTNEY BRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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. THLOTSI, BASUTOLAND, RACES, OCTOBER 1901. THE WINNER OF ‘THE NATIVE RACE 


AND HIS JOCKEY 


Photograph by Major B. F. B. Stuart, ist Worcestershire Regt., South Africa 


NICE REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. Ch. Le Maire, Nice 
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HORSE-JUMPING AT ROSEBANK AGRICULTURAL SHOW, CAPE COLONY, FEBRUARY 1902 
Photograph by Mr. W. R. Prior, Muswell Hill, N. 


RABBIT-SHOOTING IN THE SNOW AT KNOLTON HALL 
Photograph by the Viscountess Southwell, Knolton Hall, Ellesmere, Salop 
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SKATING ON PENN PONDS, RICHMOND PARK 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


TROUT-FISHING IN THE RIVER DOCHART, PERTHSHIRE 


Photograph by Miss Kathleen Phillips, The Mount, Shrewsbury 
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A 45 LB, TARPON CAUGHT BY MR. R, Y. TYRWHITT, LIEUT. H.M.S. ‘ INDEFATIGABLE’ 


Photograph by Mr. C. L. Warren, H.M.S. ‘Indefatigable,’ Kingston, Jamaica 


POLO AT VOLKSRUST, SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. A. H. C. Kearsey, Lieut. 1st York and Lancaster Regt., South Africa 
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WHALE-FISHING IN THE SHETLAND ISLES 


Photograph by Mr. Henry Hartmann, Paris 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FIELD-DAY, ALDERSHOT, MARCH 13, 1¢02 


Photograph by Mrs. Weston, Shirley, Scuthampton 
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HAWKS’ NEST AND YOUNG 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Machin, Napier, New Zealand 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD ELK, WEIGHING 1000 LBS. WHEN CLEANED, SHOT BY MR. H. P. NICKALLS 
AT SKALSTUGAN, SWEDEN 


Photograph by Miss Clare Nickalls, Patteson Court, Surrey 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


IF the history of the turf were ever adequately compiled, a task, 
however, which it is quite certain can for various reasons never 
be accomplished, there would be no more interesting chapters 
than those devoted to Danebury. Tom Cannon has very 
kindly afforded us the opportunity of reproducing a picture, ‘A. 
Reminiscence of Danebury,’ which gives a characteristic view of 
those famous downs during morning work, the accuracy of 
which the present writer is able to certify from experience, 
having spent many delightful mornings riding about with the 
late master of Danebury amidst the surroundings here pictured. 
The cessation of the Stockbridge Meeting makes a gap in the 
racing year not to be filled. Prominent in the picture Tom 
Cannon himself will be recognised, his boys are seated behind 
him, the standing figure to the right is Olding, head man for 
many years, indeed his name used to figure as trainer, though 
as a matter of fact his work was always strictly subordinate, 
diligently and skilfully as it was accomplished. ‘A Victim of 
Wire,’ the curse of modern hunting, needs no explanation, nor 
does ‘Forget-me-not. The American Sparrow Hawk (Falco 
sparverius), like so many other American birds, has several 
names, being called also The Rusty Crowned Falcon, American 
Kestrel, Mouse Hawk, and Killy Hawk. Its range is over 
Eastern North America, from the Great Slave Lake to northern 
South America, and it varies its residence, passing the summer 
in the northern United States and Canada, and its winters south 
of New Jersey. The name ‘ Killy Hawk’ is derived from its cry, 
Kill-ce-kill-ee-kill-ee. \f farmers only knew it, the bird does them 
much more good than harm. The crops of three hundred and 
twenty were examined by an official in the American Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and ‘ of these two hundred and fifteen con- 
tained grasshoppers and other insects, eighty-nine contained 
mice, and there was no trace of poultry.’ Nevertheless, the 
bird appears to be habitually killed by the farmers whenever 
opportunity offers. The assertion that it ‘prefers grasshoppers 
and meadow mice’ is, of course, proved by what has just been 
said, but it is also admitted to be ‘a past-master in dropping 
like a thunder-bolt upon the tree-sparrows, juncos, thrushes, 
and other small birds, found on the ground in thickets and the 
borders of woods.’ 
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‘BY RAPTE 


As I confidently expected, considerable interest has been aroused 
by the series of ‘ Masters of their Arts’ articles : it would, indeed, 
have been very disappointing were it otherwise. But nevertheless 
my selection does not seem to please everybody. One corre- 
spondent thinks that ‘ after the late revival of croquet that game 
should certainly have had a place’; and amongst others is a 
devotee of ping pong, who writes to express her opinion that 
there being, so far as she is aware, no authoritative work on the 
game, ‘that exciting pastime should have had an early place in 
the series.’ If all goes well there is no saying what may or may 
not be given in course of time ; but, again considering my list, 
and bearing in mind the necessity of pleasing the greatest 
possible number of readers, I do not see what could well have 
been omitted to make room for croquet, ping pong, or any of 
the other things whose inclusion is urged. Recapitulating, I 
may remind readers, and possibly in some cases I shall be 
informing others who have not read, that the list so far has 
been as follows : 


January . The Motor-Car Question . . Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 


February . Golf . ; . Mr. Horace Hutchinson. 
March . . Rowing. ; . ‘ . Mr W. H. Grenfell, M.P. 
April . . Fishing. . The Marquess of Granby. 
May . : ; . Lord Hawke. 


The other articles during the year will consist of : 


June . Racing. . The Earl of Ellesmere. 
July. Polo’. . The Hon. Lionel Lambart. 
August Shooting . The Marquess of Granby. 
September . Football—Association . . Mr. R. E. Foster. 
Rugby . : . Messrs. F. H. B. Champain 
and North. 
NO. LXXXII. VOL, XIV.—JZay 1902 
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October . Hunting . . : : . The Earl of Lonsdale. 
November . Wild-fowling . . The Hon. John Scott Mon- 
tagu, M.P. 
December . Skating . The Countess of Minto. 
Lord Granby tells me that he has found some particularly 
interesting records of bags made in former years at Cheveley 
and Belvoir, and he is contrasting them with the results of 
recent sport. I am really inclined to think that the above list 
could not easily be bettered, much as I regret that ardent 
players at croquet and ping pong may not agree with me. 


Among my correspondents is one who makes the absolutely 
impossible request that I should ‘suggest a handicap of the last 
five and twenty Derby winners.’ He is aware, he says, that 
this must be largely a matter of speculation, but he would like 
to have the handicap as ‘a basis for discussion.’ He is perfectly 
right in saying that such a compilation would be speculative, 
but he does not add, what is certainly the case, that it would 
also be very largely indeed a matter of prejudice. That, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly true, though perhaps few people realise to 
what an extent prejudice does guide their appreciation of horses’ 
form. Often one takes a fancy to a horse and when he is 
beaten declines to accept the teaching of facts, making excuses 
for the defeat and probably depreciating the victor in order to 
prove that he ought not to have won, that there must have been 
something altogether wrong about the running of the arguer’s 
idol. Perhaps one is prejudiced against—or it may be in favour 
of—an owner, and a possibly unconscious tendency arises to 
depreciate (or to appreciate) his horse, which is absurd of course, 
but happens nevertheless. Still more frequently one resents 
the fulsome puffery bestowed by some biased writer on what 
one regards as a moderate animal, and then, of course, a dis- 
position arises to correct the balance by making the animal out 
worse than it really is. Or you back a horse, if you are indis- 
creet enough to do such things, and when it fails, desire to make 
out that it ought to have won ; indeed, there are innumerable 
ways in which prejudice arises. 


I suppose there is little doubt that Ormonde would head the 
handicap if any one were foolish enough to attempt to make it, 
nor is there much doubt that the bottom weights would 
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include Harvester, Merry Hampton, Sainfoin, Sir Visto, and 
Jeddah ; but, if the attempt were made by a duzen competent 
critics, I fancy that few of them would agree about the places 
of those that immediately followed the top weight, and there 
would be very wide discrepancies in the middle. According in 
a great measure to prejudice for or against, the second place 
might be occupied by Donovan, Isinglass, or any one of three 
or four others ; and this could only be a matter of ill-based 
opinion. Sometimes the question is solved, and there discussion 
mustend. The popularity of Lord Rosebery would make some 
of his friends, absurd as it may seem, advocate the claims of 
Ladas to a leading place; but in his case there is a line. In 
the Princess of Wales’ Stakes, 1894, though Isinglass was 
short of a gallop or two, he beat Ladas three lengths and a 
head, and repeated the victory in the Eclipse Stakes. Melton 
is disposed of in like effectual manner by St. Gatien. The two 
met in the Jockey Club Cup of 1886, and St. Gatien won by 
eight lengths. Flying Fox would be a very difficult animal to 
deal with. He was a good horse beyond doubt, but, in placing 
him amongst the last twenty-five Derby winners, it would have 
to be considered that St. Gris (with 5 Ibs. the best of the 
weights it is true) beat him at Kempton, and that in the Middle 
Park Plate, giving 3 lbs. he was a length and a half behind 
Caiman; and at Kempton, moreover, Fascination, at weight 
for sex, was only about half a length behind him. Two stories 
are told of Isinglass, one, that Captain Machell did not expect 
him to give Raeburn ro Ibs. at Manchester, the other, that but 
for his refusal to make his own running he would easily have 
beaten the Duke of Portland’s colt in the Lancashire Plate of 
1893. The more one looks into the question, indeed, the 
more hopeless it appears, and I am afraid I cannot possibly 
fulfil my correspondent’s request. 


My Notes must be largely occupied with correspondents 
this month, and even then I shall be obliged reluctantly to 
leave some unnoticed, except in so far as subjects with which 
they deal may crop up in the future. From the Cawnpore 
Club, Captain Lindsay Scott writes to me commenting on the 
fact that I recently drew attention to the remarkable success of 
Major O’Donnell, who won all the races in one day at a 
meeting at Jubbulpur. Captain Scott very kindly sends me the 
Calcutta Racing Calendar for February 27, showing that Major 
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O’Donnell’s feat has been surpassed by Mr. Aldworth, who 
rode every winner at a three days’ meeting at Akyab, which he 
believes is in Assam—and if he be incorrect in his geography I 
am very much afraid I cannot correct him. There is no doubt 
about it. The meeting began on December 28, there were five 
races the first day, the same number the second, four the third. 
One race, indeed, was a walk over ; but, by distances varying 
from a neck to three lengths, Mr. Aldworth carried off the 
whole lot every day. It may be incidentally mentioned for 
what it is worth that with the exception of this wonderfully 
successful rider, who goes to scale it appears at 8 st. 10 Ib., all 
the other jockeys were natives ; but of course for all I know they 
may have been competent performers. Three times Mr. Aldworth 
beat a jockey called Ba Toe; six times he finished in front of 
Tha Do Pyn—who, perhaps, did not ride with much confidence 
towards the end of the meeting—and in other races he gotgthe 
best of Abdul Shukur, Nazir Ahmed and Moti Rahman. 
Another performer called Pyoung Cho seems to have been 
habitually last, though on one or two occasions I am not sure 
that he did not finish in front of Cham Singh. When riders 
do begin to win in India they seem to keep it up, for at Jorhat 
Races on February 5 Mr. Holder swept the board on the first 
day, winning all seven events, and that from English riders, 
whilst on the second day he won four races, was twice second, 
in one case beaten only a head, apparently by an animal of his 
own, and finished third in the remaining contest. 


My reference to motor-cars in the last number has drawn 
a furious letter from ‘A Friend of the Magazine,’ who ‘ does 
not want tc read about the wretched things and did not expect 
to do so in the Badminton’ 1 am sorry, because motors 
are a subject of growing interest and are not to be ignored ; 
and on the other hand, as opposed to my angry correspondent, 
other letters show me that the interest in automobilism is strong 
and increasing—the new Badminton Library book will be out 
some time before this number is published, and though, as the 
Editor of the volume, I am naturally prejudiced in its favour, 
I confidently anticipate that it will aid the movement. Person- 
ally, as I ride a pony who does not like cars, I have a strong 
inclination at times to share my friend’s sentiments ; but it is no 
use attempting to resist the irresistible, and motors are infinitely 
too useful and convenient not to make their way. It is amus- 
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ing in regard to the waning disbelief in the capacity of the 
automobile to read some extracts from an old number of the 
Quarterly Review, dated 1824, and quoted in the Blue Book 
published by the Automobile Club. The writer says : ‘As to 
those persons who speculate on making railways general 
throughout the kingdom, and superseding all the waggons, 
mail and stage coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, every means 
of conveyance by land and by water, we deem them and their 
visionary schemes unworthy of notice. The gross exaggeration 
of the powers of the locomotive steam-engine, or (to speak in 
plain English) the steam carriage, may delude for a time, but 
must end in the mortification of those concerned.’ The writer 
then quotes a paragraph from the report of the proposed 
Woolwich Railway, containing a fair estimate of the business 
and profit that seemed likely to arise from the anticipated growth 
of the company together with its offshoots. On this he com- 
ments thus: ‘ We are not surprised that people who probably 
never saw a steam-engine or a railway should put their names 
to such pure nonsense as this, but we hardly expected that 
Mr. Telford, the engineer, should have lent it the sanction of 
his, nor to find a countryman of Mr. Telford writing thus: 
“We shall be carried at the rate of 400 miles a day, with all 
the ease we now enjoy in a steam-boat, but without the annoy- 
ance of sea-sickness or the risk of either being burned or 
drowned.” But with all these assurances we should as soon 
expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired 
off on one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets as to trust themselves 
to the mercy of such a machine going at such a rate. We will 
back Old Father Thames against the Woolwich Railway for any 
sum,’ The poor backer would have lost his money as backers so 
often do, and this derisive contempt should surely make persons 
very cautious about what they would like to say with regard to 
the possibilities of the automobile. As for the vision of being 
carried at the rate of 400 miles a day, which seemed so super- 
latively ridiculous to the Quarterly Reviewer of 1824, it may be 
noted that it is exactly 4oo miles from Euston Station to 
Edinburgh, and that the train which leaves London at 10 A.M. 
is timed to reach the Scottish city at 6.15, and is, moreover, | 
believe, usually punctual. Now that is 84 hours, and 8 hours 
is the third of a day. At the same pace nearly 1200 miles 
might be covered in a day, and what would the incredulous old 
Reviewer have said to that, as also to the further assertion that 
considerably faster time could easily be done? 
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A fragment picked up in the hunting field, Saturday, 
March 15, 1902: ‘... a brown horse; it is hard to describe 
him ; elastic, a gentleman, kind and considerate to the old 
buffer on his back, and with sufficient speed for a steeplechase ; 
the nicest horse I ever rode. If he enjoyed himself as much as 
I did, he slept well that night. An eight-mile jog to covert 
with hounds (the huntsman had been whipper-in here once, 
and the second whip came from Pembrokeshire, a country, as 
you know, I dearly love) forced us to start early, but we went 
by grass most of the way, and across delightful pastures. No 
end of old friends at the Meet, Sibbertoft, by the way, being 
the name of it ; cheery greetings, every one glad to see the two 
strangers, an old ’un and a beginner ; all taking the kindliest 
interest in the latter. A small covert, one holloa, and away, 
away ; not even the blast of a horn (or was there one ?). 
Hounds and field gone at once ; an abominable gate, and then 
driving along to catch them. Streaming away down wind were 
the Pytchley ladies, merciless: the Master on his grey in his 
usual place, and the dark bay mare making up her ground 
rapidly, to keep in close attendance, for the remainder of the 
gallop. Fully six miles, straight as a gun-barrel, to ground. 
He was headed in a road (Oh! most iniquitous person!) or, 
the huntsman tells me, his brush would have gone to a neigh- 
bouring country, on a lady’s saddle. Grass like unto New- 
market : a flat country, on the whole, but wild and unkempt, 
with a rugged bottom or two, twisting about the line we ran. 
The wind driving the clouds along, sometimes we were in 
shadow, and again in sun. We got back here the same 
evening, somewhat tired perhaps, 


“ Toil just sufficient to make slumber sweet ”’: 


conversation jerky for the most part, and ever recurring to the 
day’s sport. How well I understood the suppressed excitement ; 
had one not in one’s youth gone through it before? .. .’ 
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